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COMMUNICATIONS 
THE GLORY OF GOD, MANIFESTED BY THE CHURCH. 


THE infinite perfection of God constitutes his essential glory. 
The display of this perfection forms his declarative glory. Many 
of the perfections of God are displayed in the works of nature, 
and in the operations of his common Providence. But the bright- 
est display of them all is made through the church, which is “ the 
pillar and ground of the truth.”—By the church, | mean the whole 
body of real believers—all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, and manifest this love by obeying his commandments. 

The glory of God appears in the selection of the church. 
An illustration of his procedure in the choice of those who shall 
love and serve him is furnished by Ezekiel in his description of 
the Jewish church. Her birth and her nativity is of the land of 
Canaan”—a land filled with wickedness and devoted to destruc- 
tion. ‘ Her father was an Amorite, and her mother an Hittite”— 
idolaters, lying under the curse of heaven. “ In her nativity, she 
was cast out into the open field, to the loathing of her person”— 
filthy and offensive. ‘ When God passed by her, and saw her 
polluted in her own blood, he said unto her, Live! He made a 
covenant with her, and she became his.” Nothing in the original 
character of the Jews, then, led to the choice of them, as God’s 
peculiar people. ‘The same is true, of all who compose the Chris- 
tian church. When God ‘looks down on the children of men, to 
see if there be any that understand, and fear his name, lo! they 
are all gone out of the way; there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one.’ What shall be done? Shall the world be swept with 
the besom of destruction? Shall deserved and undistinguished 
ruin come upon all men? No! ‘I will raise up a seed to serve 
me,’ says Jehovah, ‘even from among these mine enemies, and 
with that seed, I will establish an everlasting covenant, and they 
shall live be fore me.’—Here is self moved and discriminating mer- 
cy. ‘God has compassion on whom he will have compassion.’ 
None deserve his love. None desire his love. All are saying with 
aloud voice, ‘ We will not have thee to reign over us ;’ and justice 
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demands that all be bound hand and foot, and cast into outer dark- 
ness. But sovereign mercy interposes, and plucks a part of them 
as brands from the burning. How clearly is the benevolence of 
God displayed, in thus creating a people for himself from the vilest 
materials, and converting vessels of wrath into vess¢ ls of merey. 

2. The glory of God appears in the continued purification of 
the church. He makes her ‘righteousness to go forth as bright- 
ness, and her salvation as a lamp that burneth.’? The ornaments 
with which grace invests her render her beautiful as Tirzah, and 
comely as Jerusalem, and the renown of her beauty is spread 
abroad among the heathen. Purity is her essential characteristic. 
Her members are styled with emphasis, ‘‘a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation.” And whatever visible church 
fails to distinguish itself by this mark, by separation from the pol- 
lutions of the world, is thereby known to be not a church that the 
Lord has planted. Hypocrites are found in the true church. 
* The Door,” is not the only way into the sacred enclosures. 
But do individual hypocrites give to the church her character? 
Did the treachery of Judas fix its stigma on the whole brotherhood 
of the Apostles? Judge of the church from her acknowledged prin- 
ciples—are they not holy ?—from her laws—are they not pure ?— 
from her spirit—is it not benevolent and kind? She is not indeed 
perfect, but perfection is her aim: she is not without spot, but her 
prayers and efforts are directed to entire conformity to God ; and 
though she be black, she is comely, her enemies themselves being 
judges, and this comeliness is derived from the Lord, her Redeem- 
er. It is the work of his Spirit—a work that deciares hiim to be, 
“a God of righteousness and without iniquity”—a God * glorious 
in holiness.” 

3. The glory of God appears in the preservation of the church, 
in the midst of dangers and difficulties. She has fightings without, 
and fears within. She is “troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted but not forsak- 
en; cast down, but not destroyed.” nd her safety arises from 
the fact, that “the Lord her God in the midst of her is mighty”— 
that he has sworn to afflict all that afflict her—to save her when she 
halteth—and to get her praise and fame, wherever she has been 
put to shame. Instead of breaking the bruised reed, and quench- 
ing the smoking flax ; he increaseth strength to them that have no 
might, and feeds the flickering flame of love with the oil of grace. 
“Fear not thou worm Jacob, I will help thee, saith the Lord. 
Thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small; thou shalt 
rejoice in the Lord, and glory in the Holy one of Israel. When 
the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and their tongue 
faileth for thirst, then the Lord opens rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of vallies; he makes the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water,” that ‘they may see, 
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and know, andeconsider, and understand, that the Lord hath done 
all this,” to declare his power and truth. 

How often and how remarkably have such encouragements been 
realized! When the enemy hath come in like a flood upon Zion, 
the Lord hath lifted up a standard against him; when the wicked 
have said, ‘ Let us swallow them up alive as the grave, and whole 
as those that go down into the pit,’ the Lord hath made bare his 
arm for his people, and wrought a great deliverance. At one 
time, we behold the church in an ark of Gopher wood, riding out 
a storm that sweeps the world of every living thing; at another, 
we see her passing dry shod over a sea that, in an hour afterwards, 
overwhelms all the pride and glory of Egypt. Like the youthful 
Joseph, she is sometimes immured within the walls of a dungeon 
for her fidelity, and God unlocks the gates and brings her forth in 
renovated health and beauty. Like the intrepid Daniel, she some- 
times finds herself among lions, but God shuts their mouths and she 
sustains no injury. Like Paul and Silas, her feet may be made 
fast in the stocks for a night, but joy cometh in the morning, when 
an earthquake sets her at liberty. Never has God delivered the 
soul of his turtle dove unto the multitude of the wicked, nor forgot 
the congregation of his poor, but has had respect unto his covenant, 
and broken in pieces the head of whatever Leviathan has sought 
her ruin. 

4. The glory of God appears in the enlargement of the church. 
The stone cut out of the mountains without hands is waxing great- 
er and greater, as years roll on, and gives no doubtful promise of 
soon filling the earth. 

The beginnings of the church were small. Time was, when 
the family of Noah embodied all the true religion of the world ; 
and afterwards, beyond the family circle of the “ Father of the 
faithful,” where could aught be found, among all the habitations of 
men, but heaven provoking idolatry! When Christ came, did he 
find faith on the earth? But after his resurrection and ascension, 
how rapid was the march of truth, and how extensive its con- 
quests! ‘The hand of the Lord” was with the Apostles, while 
they were borne as on eagles’ wings from land to land, every where 
testifying repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Flourishing churches were speedily established in all the 
principal cities of the then known world; the altars and the tem- 
ples of idolatry fell down; and whole kingdoms were shaken to their 
centre, by the invisible and irresistible influence that accompanied 
the gospel of the Son of God. In later years, the same cause 
has advanced with a sure though retarded step ; and at the present 
moment is borne onward by that Angel, whose wing will never tire, 
till he has left the print of his foot on every land, and sounded out 
the word of the Lord so clearly, that every ear shall hear, and 
every knee bow, and every tongue confess unto God. And this is 
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all the work of the Lord. No arm but his can thus humble the 
lofty looks of man, and bow down the haughtiness of man—tear 
up the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan—utterly abolish 
the idols, and drive their worshippers into the holes of the rocks, 
and into the caves of the earth. ‘Thus that mighty power and un- 
spotted holiness, which constitute the essential glory of God, are ad- 
mirably displayed. 

Happy, thrice happy they, who seek first the kingdom of God ; 
for all other things shall be added unto them. Happy, thrice hap- 
py they, to whom Zion is a name of joy, and who make her en- 
Jargement and glory the subject of their constant prayers and un- 
remitted efforts. ‘They shall share her honors, participate her vic- 
tories, and swell the song of her triumphs, in that world, where the 
wicked shall cease from troubling. 

But woe to them that hate her, and rise up against her to vex 
her. They consult shame unto themselves ; they sin against their 
own souls. ‘The stone will cry out of the wall against them, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it; they labor in the very 
fire, and weary themselves for very vanity. Zion is a troublesome 
stone to her enemies, and all that burden themselves with it shall 
be cut in pieces ; for the Lord will fill the earth with the knowl- 
edge of his glory. S. S, 


DO THYSELF NO HARM. 


‘Do thyself no harm’ by believing false doctrines.—The men- 
tal constitution of man is from the same hand that framed his phys- 
ical structure. God has assigned Jaws to each, and in neither 
case can these be transgressed with impunity. 

What revelation has declared, experience has illustrated, that 
truth is the aliment divinely appointed to nourish the soul. The 
Saviour prayed for his disciples, ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is truth.’ Here the truth, divinely revealed, is recogniz- 
ed as the instrument of sanctification. But the truth, to take effect, 
must at least be believed. It must be received into the under- 
standing. It is not enough that it lies on the table, if it be not 
stored in the mind. No man is so insane as to hope, because food 
is prepared and is on his table, that therefore he shall live, eat it 
or not. Neither should any one be so irrational as to expect spir- 
itual health and growth, mental expansion, heart enlargement, the 
soul’s salvation, without embracing that truth which God hath re- 
vealed for this specific purpose. But if it be thus necessary to be- 
lieve the truth, it is plain to demonstration that we must not em- 
brace errors, which are fundamentally subversive of this truth. 
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You may have flattered yourself that the nature of your opinions 
was of little importance—that sincerity in them was enough. But 
rest assured that sincerity in the belief of error is widely different 
from believing the truth. Did you never hear of a person’s taking 
poison, sincerely believing it to be a wholesome medicine? And 
did his sincerity arrest the laws of nature? Did the poison forget 
its virulence and become harmless and nutritious, because of his 
sincerity? On the contrary, was not his sincerity the very thing 
which ruined him? Had he indulged any suspicions, he might 
have examined with care before he took the poison; or he might 
have prevented its effects after he had taken it, by timely pre- 
ventives. But his apprehensions were not awakened. He felt 
no alarm. He sincerely believed it a wholesome medicine, and 
his sincerity destroyed him. 

Sincerely believing ice to be fire, will not convert it into fire. 
Sincerely believing stones to be bread will not render them nutri- 
tious. Nor will sincerely believing error to be truth alter at all its 
destructive nature.—Suppose a man should take a quantity of 
flour, and an equal quantity of arsenic, and comparing them to- 
gether, should conclude, that one was just as well calculated to 
preserve life as the other. He might say, ‘1 can see no great 
difference between the two; I can feel no difference ; I can smell 
no difference. I can perceive no reason why one should preserve 
life, and the other destroy it. Iam under no obligations to be- 
lieve what I cannot understand,—nor do I believe.it. I am sin- 
cerely of the opinion that this arsenic is just as good to preserve 
life, as that flour.’ And having reasoned thus learnedly, he proves 
his sincerity by swallowing the poison. Yet, notwithstanding his sin- 
cerity, he is a dead man. Yea, in consequence of his sincerity, he 
is a dead man. It is just because he really and sincerely believed 
what he professed, that he took the poison and destroyed his life. 
Sincerity does not reverse or suspend the laws of nature, either in 
the physical or moral world. It rather gives efficiency and cer- 
tainty to those laws. 

Suppose (and the case is not wholly without a parallel) that a 
foreigner, recently landed on our shores from some of the arbitra- 
ry governments of Europe, should sincerely believe that, having 
now reached a land of liberty, he might freely appropriate to his 
own use whatever he desired; and proceeding on this his sincere be- 
lief, suppose he should rob the first man, or steal the first horse, that 
came in his way. Would the sincerity of his belief snatch him 
from the arrest of justice? Would the Judge and the jury con- 
firm his sincere belief; or would they confine his person? His 
sincerity in this case has lodged him ina prison. It was the sin- 
cere belief of a dangerous and foolish error that turned him aside 
from the path of honesty and duty, and Jed him to commit a crime 
by which his liberty is forfeited. 
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Some of the pirates, executed not long since for murder on the 
high seas, are said to have declared on the gallows, that they be- 
lieved there was no God, no heaven, no he. ll, no retribution, no 
hereafter. ‘That they: were sincere, it should seem there can be 
no doubt; for. they published the declaration with their dying 
breath. Were they justifiable or excusable in their belief? Do 
you say, No? But who are you that undertake to decide what 
another man ought, or ought not, to believe? ‘They sincerely be- 
lieved there was no God, and their sincerity was tested at the end 
of the halter; and why were they not justifiable? You will reply 
doubtless, as 1 should, that there is light enough, even from the 
works of God, to teach any person that-he is. Before these men 
could have become Atheists, they must have closed their eyes to 
the light of day, and their consciences to the light ofheaven. They 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
Their sincere belief of error arose entirely from their love of sin. 
They wanted no God and they would believe in none. They 
heartily desired that he should not be, and they sincerely believe d 
that he was not. ‘Their sincerity, therefore, is found, on exami- 
nation, to be not their excuse, but their fault; not their misfor- 
tune, but their crime. Instead of palliating their guilt, it is itself 
the most porientous mark in the long catalogue of their sins.’ 

And what is true in -_ case, is true in all analogous cases. 
Sincerity in the belief of essential error is never any excuse for 
such error. So far ming justifying those who embrace it, it aggra- 
vates their condemnation. Take the Deist who, professing to be- 
lieve in God, rejects his word. Will his sincere rejection of 
Christ and the gospel save him? How strange it would be, ifa 
sincere rejection of Christ, and a sincere acceptance of him, should 
lead to the same results—should entitle to the same blissful re- 
wards ! 

No, reader, we must sincerely reject error, and sincerely be- 
lieve and embrace the truth. And we must be eareful not to 
mistake human error, for heavenly truth; man’s wishes, for God’s 
revelation. 

‘Do thyself no harm,’ by believing and embracing false doc- 
trines. W. 


ON THE USES AND ABUSES OF THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’S PUR- 
POSES. 


[Continued from p. 485.] 


1. The doctrine of Divine purposes is of use, in proving the 
existence of the Supreme Being.—The argument from what are 
called the works of nature to prove the existence of a God, is 
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founded chiefly on the evidence which they exhibit of design or 
plan. A traveller, crossing a desert heath, picks up a watch; 
and though he never saw one before, he infers conclusively from 
the evidence it furnishes of design, that it must have had an intel- 
ligent designer. So when we look upward to the world above us, 
or abroad upon this world, or turn our attention to the structure of 
our own bodies, or of our own minds, we discover so much evi- 
dence of design, of a general and universal plaa, that we cannot 
but admit the fact of an intelligent and universal Planner, whom 
we call Gop. This is substantially the argument of Paley, aud it 
is conclusive. But suppose the Creator had formed no plan in 
eternity, and no evidence of plan were discoverable in his works ; 
how could his creatures ever have arrived at the conclusion of his 
existence? How could they have escaped the direful necessity of 
living and dying in cold, blank atheism ?—lIt is evident from this 
consideration, that the doctrine of Divine purposes is fundamental 
in religion, as it lies at the foundation of all the evidence we have, 
or can have from nature, that there is a God. 

2. ‘The doctrine of Divine purposes is of use, to give us just 
and exalted ideas of God. ‘This doctrine represents God, not only 
as existing before all creatures, but as exalted to an infinite height 
above them, and as exercising an universal and uncontrollable 
sovereignty. ‘1 am God, and there is none else ; I am God, and 
there is none like me; declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.’ In eternity he 
formed his plan,—a plan extending through all space and time, to 
all beings and worlds,—a plan needing no alteration or amend- 
ment, the accomplishment of which has been carried forward thus 
far with an unfaltering hand, and can never fail. In view of a 
doctrine such as this, all intelligent creatures must see, that God 
can be under no apprehensions from the greatest of his enemies— 
that he.is bringing light out of darkness, and good out of evil, and 
sees all things ‘infallibly taking place, according to the counsels of 
his eternal will. Surely such a doctrine must be glorious to the 


that he is never defeated or disappointed, surprized or grieved— 
) 


Supreme Being, and on this account is precious to all who love 
him. With the humbled monarch of Babylon, they will ‘ praise 
and honor him who liveth forever and ever, and whose dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, who doeth according to his will in the 
armies of beaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and 
none can stay his band, or say unto him, What doest thou ?’ 

3. The doctrine of God’s purposes, especially bis purpose 
respecting the final salvation of his people, is fitted deeply to hum- 
ble them, and to give thém a strong sense of obligation to his dis- 
tinguishing mercy. It teaches them that their salvation is not of 
themselves, but that from beginning to end, from eternity to eter- 
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nity, from the foundation to the top stone, it is all of grace. ‘He 
hath chosen us,’ says the Apostle, ‘ before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame before him in 
love, having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himse If, according to ithe good ple asure of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace.’ And ag ain, ‘ Being pre .destinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will, that we should be to the praise of his glo- 
ry.’ How does it become the people of God, in view of repre- 
sentations such as these, to inquire, * Who hath made us to differ ? 
and what have we that we have not received? And while they 
are humbled in view of their own unworthiness, they must be pen- 
etrated with a sense of obligation to him ‘ who he ith saved them, 
and called them with a holy calling, not according to their works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, whic h was given them 
in Christ Jesus before the world began.’ 

4. ‘The eternal purposes of God furnish strong ground of sup- 
- port, comfort, and confidence to his people, under all their trials. 
In the belief of this doctrine, they can re; “sq no ‘ affliction as 
coming forth of the dust, or trouble as springing out of the ground.’ 
Nor can they trace the stream of their sorrows to any disappoint- 
ment, mistake, or wrong on the part of the Supreme Disposer. 
The ills they meet with, of whatever nature, the y are led to con- 
sider as integral parts of a boundless and perfect plan ;—as neces- 
sary links in that endless chain, which stretches from eternity to 
eternity, and which is leading onward, through scenes of present 
mystery and darkness, to the most glorious results. And with 
such impressions, how can the people of God repine ? How can 
they but submit and rejoice? 

The friends of Christ are often tried, not only with their own 
personal sorrows, but with those of a more public nature. The 
cause of the Redeemer seems declining, while that of his enemies 
prevails and triumphs. Error and sin and misery abound. Roots 
of bitterness are springing up, and divisions and contentions are 
multiplied. Often, in such circumstances, the Christian feels that 
he should have no support, were it not for his belief in the univer- 
sal and unchangeable purposes of God. But resting on these, he 
is not dismayed ; nor are his spiritual consolations, perbaps, at all 
diminished. For high above the impending clouds and darkness 
which thicken around him, and shut out the sun, he sees God upon 
the throne. Infinite wisdom and goodness, clothed with ormnipo- 
tence, reign, and nothing takes place but in accordance with the 
councils of the Eternal Mind. Confiding thus in the stability and 
perfection of God’s government, and in the assured fulfilment of 
all his purposes, the Christian has consolations under trials which 
no enemy can interrupt or destroy. For though the earth be re- 
moved out of its place, and the mountains be carried into the midst 
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of the sea, the ground on which he stands is not moved. ‘The 
foundations of his peace remain unshaken forever. 

And as the purposes of God afford support to his people under 
present trials, so they inspire confidence with regard to what is to 
come. For come what will, they know that their heavenly Father 
will keep the throne, and will reign in wisdom and holiness forever. 
They know that his eternal purposes will be fulfilled, his cause 
promoted, the greatest good accomplished, and his name glorified. 
And seeing in this view what is to be the assured and glorious is- 
sue of the present system of things ‘the winding up of the grand 
drama of this world’s history ;’ how can they but rejoice and be 
happy. 

5. The purposes of God, especially his revealed purposes, af- 
ford the greatest encouragement to his people to labor in his ser- 
vice. It has been observed already, that the doctrine under con- 
sideration has sometimes been made a means of discouraging effort. 
But this surely is a gross perversion of it. Its legitimate tendency 
is all the other way. When Daniel understood that the set time 
had come for his e aptive pe ople to be restored, and the temple of 
God rebuilt, he ‘ set his face the more earnestly unto the Lord, to 
seek by prayer and supplication, with Satae and sackcloth, and 
ashes.’ He felt that that was the time for prayer, and that then 
he had peculiar encouragement to pray. 





There is no more efficient motive to action than the assurance of 
success. But the revealed purposes of God assure his people of 
the entire ultimate success of all their labors for the promotion of 
his cause and kingdom. Not a prayer can be offered in behalf of 
this holy kingdom which shail not be heard. Nota hand can be 
lifted or an effort made, but it shall tend to hasten its predicted 
triumphs. ‘ For behold,’ saith God to his church, ‘ I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands; thy walls are continually before 
me. Fora small moment have I forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. Ina little wrath, I hid my face from 
thee for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy 
upon thee, saith the Lord, thy Redeemer. Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers ; they shall bow 
down to thee with their face toward the earth, and lick up the dust 
of thy feet. The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.’-—Who 
needs any greater encouragement than this, to labor and suffer in 
the cause of Christ? Indeed what language of assurance can con- 
vey greater encouragement ? 

6. One important use of the doctrine of Divine purposes is to 
humble the pride of the wicked. This it does by showing them, 
however bold and daring they may be, that their efforts always 
fail of their end. ‘They can never defeat or injure the Supreme 
Being. They can thwart none of his purposes, cross none of his 
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plans, but are a mere accomplishment (though they mex = not so) 
of what ‘ his hand and counsel before determined should be done.’-— 
It will be found on examination, that to check in this way the pride 
of the wicked is one important end for which the doctrine of Di- 
vine purposés is introduced in the Scriptures. It is often intro- 
duced in connexion with the death of Christ. The enemies of 
Christ, for a season, triumphed in his death. They had accom- 
plished their malicious purpose, and the hated Nazarene was over- 
thrown. But Christ told them beforehand, that he should ‘ go as 
it kad been written of him ;’—that the Divine purpose, instead of 
bei:.g defeated, would be accomplished in his death. And Peter 
told them on the day of Pentecost, that the same Jesus whom with 
wicked hands they had crucified and slain, had been ‘ delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowle’ge of God.’ Peter also in 
another place, speaking of those to whom the Saviour was ‘a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence, who stumble at the word, 
being disobedient,’ adds, ‘ whereunto abe they were appointed.’ 
The divine appointments are not defeated by their stumbling and 
falling ; so far from this, they are fulfilled. The Apostle Jude, 
after describing the ‘ ungodly men who had crept in unawares, and 
were turning the grace of God into lasciviousness, and denying the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is careful to observe, that 
they were before of old ordained to this condemnation.’ And this 
he says, not to offer an excuse for their sins, but to show thei», and 
others like them, that, however bold they may be in wickedness, 
they are not defeating or injuring God, but only bringing ruin upon 
themselves. 
Sinners may also learn, in the doctrine of the Divine purposes as 
set forth in the Scripture Ss, not only that they never have de feated 


God by their sins, but that they never can. His word will ‘ ac- 
complis sh that which he pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto 
he sends it,’ though, through their abuse of it, it may prove to them 
‘ 


a savor of reg unto death.’ God ‘will be glorious, though 
Israel be not gathered ;’ and the mansions above will all be filled, 
though sinners reject the offered grace, and have no portion there. 
7. Still another use of the doctrine of Divine purposes is to try 
the feelings, of the human heart. There is no truth of revelation 
more eminently calculated to do this, than that now under consid- 
eration. The real friends of God love the doctrine of his sove- 
reignty, involving that of his eternal and unchange she purposes. 
They love to see God exalted upon the throne, high above all the 
designs and efforts of his enemies. They love to see his wisdom 
and power in everything,—to contemplate him, as ‘ working all 
things after the counsel of his own will,’ and overruling all the sin 
and misery in the universe, however hateful in itself, for his own 
brighter glory, and for the deeper disgrace and ruin of his foes. 
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But this view of God, the hearts of those who are unreconciled 
to him cannot bear. They invariably rise ss against it, and pour 
forth their fee ‘ings in murmurs and complaints. ‘Why doth he 
yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will? ‘I know thee that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strowed.’ 

There is, perhaps, no part of the Bible in which the purposes 
and sovereignty of God are more fully exhibited, than in the ninth 
chapter of the E pistle to the Romans. And there is no part of 
the Bible more precious than this to the people of God, or more 
perplexing and confounding to his enemies. The former receive it 
in its plain, obvious meaning, and find it congenial to their souls ; 
while the latter cannot endure it, as it stands, but are under a ne- 
cessity, either of explaining it away, or of rejecting it as no part of 
divine revelation. 

It is of great importance that the doctrine of Divine purposes be 
used and applied ina proper manner. ‘The objections and the 
prejudices against it have arisen in no small degree from its abuse. 
That there are difficulties attending this doctrine, as well as others, 
and that questions may be raised respecting it which, with our pre- 
sent means of knowledge, do not perhaps admit of a satisfactory 
answer, need not be denied. But we have no right to use it as a 
means of puzzling and perplexing ourselves or our fellow men. 
We have no right to pry into it any farther than it has been plainly 
revealed. We have no right so to exhibit it as to set it in hostile 
array against other plain facts and principles of the Gospel. Es- 
pecially have we no right so to hold or exhibit it, as to make it a 
means of inducing sloth and discouraging effort on the part either 
of saints or sinners. ‘The doctrine under consideration was made 
known to us for other purposes than those here mentioned ; and to 
use it as a means of accomplishing these, is to pervert and abuse 
it. Let the purposes of God be introduced, when we have occa- 
sion to exalt his glorious character; or when we have occasion to 
humble and affect the hearts of his people, give them support and 
confidence under trials, and encourage them to Jabor in his ser- 
vice ; or when we wish to check the pride and silence the boast- 
ings of the wicked ; or with a view to try and bring out the feelings 
of the human beast s—let this doctrine be introduced in such con- 
nexions and for suc ‘h ends, as it is by the inspired writers ; and 
soon all good people will be of a mind res pecting it. All will 
acknowledge its truth, appreciate its impertance, and receive 
it as the nutriment of their souls. 

The importance of this doctrine, indeed, when properly used and 
applied, can hardly be over-estimated. ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” ‘The eternal purposes of 
God are entitled to be considered as among the foundations; and 
if these should be destroyed or removed, the righteous would be 
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left without hope or comfort. What support could they have under 
trials? What ground of submission in adversity? What hope or 
confidence as to scenes in prospect? Or what encouragement to 
labor in the service of their Divine Master? Blot out the doctrine 
of God’s eternal purposes, and to the eye of the Christian the world 
would be a chaos,—a scene of commingled and inextricable con- 


fnsion, of which no being in the universe could tell the object or 
the end. The Christian would find himself far out upon a tem- 
pesiuous sea, without chart or compass, sun or sky. nes wonder, 
then, that this doctrine is precious to the hea * his people. 


No wonder that to them it is matter of econar tee joy, that it 
never can be blotted out. 

Ungodly sinners may object and murmur, but all their murmurs 
will be i in vain. ‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the 
Lord shall have them in derision.’ His throne will stand; his 
purposes will be accomplished ; even ‘ the wrath of man shall be 
made to praise him, and the remainder thereof will be restrained.’ 


4 —_____—___ 


JAPAN 
(Concluded from page 492 


The Japanese Islands were discovered by the Portuguese, about 
the year 1542, and a friendly commercial intercourse was almost 
immediately opened with them. A few years after, a native of 
these islands, named Anger, after having long sought relief toa 
troubled conscience from the bonzes of his own coun try, came to 
Goa in hope of finding the celebrated Xavier, of whom he had 
heard by means of some Portuguese merchants. The i instructions 
of Xavier having led him to embrace Christi nity, he became solij- 
citous for the conversion of his idolatrous countrymen ; and his rep- 
resentations induced that eminent man to embark for Japan to 
plant the Gospel there, ip the year 1549. The prince, in whose 
dominions he lanx led, gave him leave to instruct his subjects in the 
religion of the cross, pad he soon met with encouraging success, 
not only in that, but in several other kingdoms. The bonzes or 
priests, as may we Il be suppost d, made a vigorous Opposition ; and 
when argument failed, had recourse to persecution. Their mal- 
ice, though it often feeeake Xavier tee danger, did not daunt his 
spirit. With intrepid zeal, and untiring perseverance, he travelled 
from city to city on foot, in mean attire, undergoing toil, privation, 
and reproach, sometimes disputing with the bonzes, sometimes in- 
structing the people. Few preachers of the Gospe ‘| since the days 
of the Apostles, have labored with more diligence, devotedness, 


. 
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and fortitude; few have been more disinterested, or have had 
more success. With amazing rapidity, he laid the foundations of 
a flourishing church in this idolatrous empire ; and by the splendid 
results of his ministry here, and in other parts of the East, acquired 
the illustrious title of the ‘ Apostle of the Indies.” His attach- 
ment to the Romish church, and the vigor with which he practised 
her austerities, are forgotten in the ardor and sincerity of his devo- 
tion to his Saviour, in the meekness with which he endured injury 
and contempt for his sake, and in the undaunted resolution with 
which he labored to shed the light of salvation on those who were 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. 

After spending two years and three months in Japan, he deter- 
mined to go to China, to convey to the perishing millions of that 


vast empire the glad tidings of salvation through the cross of 
Christ; but died on his way thither, in the island of Sancian, on 


the second of December, 1552, in the 47th year of his age. He 
was held in high admiration by the Indians and the Japanese ; and 
the Portuguese to this day invoke his name as one of their tutelar 
saints. 

After the departure of Xavier, other Jesuits went to propagate 
the faith in Japan. They soon spread themselves into almost 
every part of the empire, unlimited freedom being granted them 
to travel and preach wherever they pleased. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of the bonzes, and the tumults frequently excited against 
them, they met with almost unparalleled success. Vast numbers 
embraced the Gospel, or rather became members of the churel 
Rome, among whom were many of the princes and great lords 
and some even of the bonzes themselves. The king of Omura— 
one of the 66 chieftans of Japan—was baptized in 1562, and 
Christianity the religion of his principality, absolutely forbidding 
exercise of any other. ‘T'wenty thousand of his subjects were bs 





tized in 1575, and fifteen thousand one year after. Several other 
kings followed his example. Three of these kings sent an em- 
bassy to Rome in 1582, for the express purpose of paying hom- 
age to Gregory XIII., who then filled the papal chair. In the 
year 1581, there were 150,000 converts in Japan, under the care 
of 59 Jesuits. In 1587, there were 200,000 converts, and 120 
Jesuits. There is reason to fear, however, that most of these 
were ignorant of the life-giving power of the Gospel, resting their 
hopes of salvation on the practice of external ceremonies and a 
blind obedience to their spiritual guides, rather than on the blood 
ofa crucified Saviour. Yet it may be hoped that some among them 
discovered, even under the rubbish of a corrupt Christianity, some- 
thing of the excellency of divine truth, and were made by it wise 
to salvation. : 
Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim, assigns three causes of the 
astonishing success of the Jesuits in propagating their faith in Japan. 
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Their humanity and compassion towards the sick and indigent, 
contrasted with the severity and cruelty of the bonzes. The latter 
looked upon them not as objects of aie but as wretches suffering 
the infliction of divine displeasure ; while the former const ntly 
treated them with ae and furnished th: »m with food, medicine, 
and lodging. The resemblance of Christianity, as preached by 
the Jesuits, to some of the prevailing se rstitions of the country. 
These supple missionaries have never found it difficult to ac- 
commodate themselves and their religion to the prejudices of men. 
Their conquests have been chiefly made by frittering away the 
requisitions of the Gospel, kee ‘ping out of view its offensive 
features, and endeavoring to make out a resemblance between it 
and the religion of those whom they wish to pros lyte. In the 
present case, the difficulty of such a representation was compara- 
tively small. the Japane se had a false Me ssiah, in whose merits 
they confided. ‘They also, like the Romish church, had a calendar 
of saints, whose remains the 2y reverenced, and whose intercession 
they implore od. ‘They used statues, processions, candles, and per- 
fumes in their worship, and even prayers for the dead, and auricu- 
lar confession ; and had great numbers of monasteries for devout 
persons of both sexes, who lived in celibacy, solitude, and absti- 
nence. Their religion was therefore no bad preparation for P opery. 
3. The maritime princes of Japan were so fond of commerce with 
the Portuguese, that they strove who should oblige them most ; and 
encouraged the missionaries, not more perhaps from a conviction 
of the truth of their religion, than from motives of interest. 

The Portuguese realized incredible profits from their traffic with 
Japan. They are said to have annually exporte d from the coun 
try 300 tons of gold, and an imimense quantity of silver. But be- 
coming intoxicated with their success, their imprudence ruined 
them. As their riches and their credit with the natives increased, 
their haughtiness became insupportable. ‘The caution and self- 
denial which the missionaries had exhibited in their early efforts, 
were succeeded by rashness and self-indulgence. ‘The mild, meek, 
disinterested piety of Xavier was exchanged for over-weening pride 
and arrogance. At length, the zeal of the grandees for the new 
religion began to cool, edpociany when they found it would not tol- 
erate polygamy, to which they had been so long accustomed. 
The bonzes took advantage of this to arouse their opposition, and 
to kindle their resentment against the missionaries and their con- 
verts. The dissolute lives of the Portuguese merchants occasioned 
great scandal; and it began to be believed that the missionaries, 
notwithstanding their apparent sanctity, were no better than their 
countrymen. At length, these foreigners were suspected of play- 
ing a deep game for the subjugation of the empire. The arrogance 
of the Spaniards, who, having conquered Portugal in 1580, had 
added to their own immense possessions in America the almost 
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equally extended possessions of the Portuguese in Asia, and seemed 
disposed to content themselves with nothing short of universal do- 
Minion, augmented these suspicions ; while the hatred and envy 
of the Dutch towards their late ‘oppressors blew the jealousy of the 
Japanese princes into a flame. 

In 1587, Taycosama, who had favored the Christians during the 
prece ding five years of his reign, began to grow hostile. ‘Think- 


‘ 
ing the safety of his throne endangered by the influence of the 
missionaries, he ordered them all to leave Japan within twenty 
days ; but as no ship would be ready to sail in less than six moi ths, 
the execution of the decree was re spit d. The missionaries, to the 
number of 120, had a general meeting in August 1587, and re- 
solved to keep their posts, and suffer martyrdom rather than aban- 
don theirconverts. No one daring to speak to the emperor in their 
behalf, they determined to offer up masses and prayers, and perform 
penances, that God would touch his heart, and incline him to cease 
from his hostility. ‘'Taycosama did not press the execution of his 
decree, being apprehensive of revolts among the grandees and 
tributary kings, who had embraced Christianity. The Jesuits kept 
themselves extremely quiet, and their number was increased by 
fresh reinforcements of devoted laborers. Numbers of the Jap : 
ese Christians suffered banishment and confiscation of property 
and not a few were put to death. 

Notwithstanding this persecution, the Jesuits continued to mak 
converts, and in the years 1591 and 1592, when ail their churches 
were shut, 12,000 persons are said to have been baptized. ‘The 
persecution at length ceased ; better prospects opened ; and had 


the Portuguese, including both merchants and missionaries, acted 
with prudence, and adapted their conduct to the charact rot a na- 
tion so haughty and so decisive in its measures, tt seems probable that 


Japan would have become completely Christianized. But neither 
their pride nor their avarice seem to "es ive abated. The immenss 
treasures they sent out of the country alarmed the government, 
and the imprudence and arrogance of the clergy gave umbrage to 
the great lords. It one day happened that a Portuguese bis shop 
met on the road one of the counsellors of state on his w: vy to court. 
Instead of st top pir ig to pay him the custom: ry marks of respec 3 
the haughty prelate passed by without taking any notice of him. 
The great man was highly ex: asperate -d, and made such a represen- 
tation to the emperor of the affront he had received, as went far to 
raise another persecution. Some Franciscan friars, about this time 
built a church, and eeomees dd open ly in the streets of Miaco, in de- 
fiance of the imperial commands, which provoked the government 
to take severe measures. Some of them were maimed, and others 
crucified. The appreteatineay te Pepeneet- cone were strength- 
ened, in consequence of a quantity of arms being found on ven rd a 
Portuguese vessel ; whose captain, being interrogated on the subject 
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of the extensive conquests of his natiot es that these were made 


by sending missionaries, who convert wy irge proportion of the 
people, after which an armed force was he: d,. and these being 
Joined by the converts, an entire conquest was made of the country 


Meanwhile, the Dutch were strenu usly endeavoring to suppl int 
the Portuguese, and get the lucrative trade of J ipan into their own 
hands. Being at war with Spain and Portugal, they captured a 
homeward-bound Portuguese vessel, board of Which a letter, 
Containing the particulars of a plot for dethroning th Japanese em- 
peror, was pretended to be found. ‘The Japanese Christians were 
said to be concerned in the plot, and ships and troops were prom- 
ised from Portugal. A disclosure of this nature could not fail to 
rouse to the utmost violence the fury of an emperor who was natu- 
rally suspicious and cruel. He at once concluded that he could 
not sit secure on his throne, while Christianity existed in his d 


, NS @QO- 
minions ; and therefore, in the year 1615, i d against its pro- 
fessors and ministers an edict of utter extermination. All foreign- 
ers, who were Christians, were commanded to leave the country; 


and the natives who had embraced the Gospel were required to re- 


req 
nounce their profi sion, under penalty of death in its most dreadful 
forms. -This edict was executed with a bai ty perh ps unparal- 
leled in history. Vast multitudes of the J panese Christians, of 
each sex, and of all ages and ranks, expired, amidst the most fear- 
ful torments, rather than apostatize from the faith. T Jesuits and 
other missionaries, by the agonies they endured, and their unsha- 
ken fortitude, seemed to make some « xpiation for the faults they 
had committed in the exercise of their mi ry. Most of them 
suffered under the hands of the executioner; not a few with tri- 
umph and joy. Some of them, doubtless, were truly good men, 
who loved the Saviour, amid all the « ess and d racy of the 
corrupt system they professed, and who preferred to shed their 


life-blood, rather than desert his caus 

Christianity had taken such deep root in Japan, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult for the utmost violence of persecution to eradicate 
it. The flame which had been kindled could be extinguished 
only with the blood of a thousand hecatombs of hapless victims, 


offered up without mercy on the altars of Paganism. ‘The attach- 
ment of the native,converts to the Gospel was unconquerable. 
The struggle continued many years, and was at last brought to a 
close in the year 1638, when all that remained of Christianity in 


Japan was exterminated inone day. More than 37,000 Christians, 
reduced to despair at beholding the insufferable torments inflicted 
on their brethren, took up arms, and threw themselves into the cas- 
tle of Simabara, with a firm resolution of defending their lives to 
the last extremity ; but after a siege of three months, the castle 
was taken, and all who were found alive in it were racsdiaan put 
to the sword. 
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The Dutch have been strongly suspected of forging the inter- 
cepted letter above referred to, and of having by other means in- 
flamed the jealousy of the Japanese princes against the Portuguese ; 
and the conduct of that people in other instances, particularly in the 
dismal massacre of the English at Amboyna, wl served to fix on 
them the imputation. As the reward of their unchristian conduct, 
and the assistance they rendered in driving out the Portuguese, 
they were for a time permitted to enjoy important privileges; but 
have eventually failed of reaping the golden harvest they expected, 
their commerce with Japan being inconsiderable, and embarrassed 
with the most humiliating restrictions. 

Both the Portuguese and the Spaniards have made several inef- 
fectual attempts to re-establish an intercourse with Japan. The 
former sent thither a splendid embassy soon afte: their exclusion 
from the empire 5 s but the ambassadors and their whole retinue, to 
the number of 61 persons, were beheaded by the special command 
of the emperor, except a few of their meanest servants, who were 
spared to carry home the sad tidings of this inhuman butchery. 
Attempts have also been made by the English, and more recently 
by the Russians, to open a trade with the empire; but it has 
been uniformly declined. 

Christianity is now held in supreme detestation in these islands. 
It is not to be named,” says one. In order to discover whether 
any Japanese Christians are concealed in the country, various 
methods of detection have been devised, pe articularly that of annu- 
ally trampling on the cross and on the image of the virgin Mary 
and her child. It is not true that the Dutch are obliged to submit 
to this ceremony; but a compliance with it is exacted of all the 
natives, at least in the town and neighborhood of Nangasaki, where 
Christianity once greatly prevailed. Even the feet of children un- 
able to walk are placed on the images, that an abhorrence of 
Christianity may be one of the first sentiments imbibed by the in- 
fant mind. 

It may easily be conceived, that during the existence of such a 
state of things, any attempt to plant the gospel in Japan, must be 
attended with the utmost danger. And yet such an attempt was 
made in the year 1709, seventy years after its final extinction 
there. The fact is remarkable, and far from being extensively 
known. 

‘“‘ Jean Baptiste Sidoti, a native of Palermo, who had been edu- 
cated for the church, was seized, whilst a youth, with the desire to 
preach the gospel in Japan. ‘To qualify himself for such an un- 
dertaking, he went to Rome, where he studied the Japanese lan- 
guage, and attained to speak it with facility. He solicited and pre- 
vailed with the Pope to appoint him missionary to Japan; and 
with this appointment departed from Rome in 1702, to travel by 
land to the East Indies. The difficulties he encountered retarded 
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his arrival at Manilla, which he did not reach till the year 1707, 
and he was then unprovided with the means of prosecuting farther 
his intention. By contributions from charitable persons, he was 
able, at the end of two years more, to equip a vessel to convey him 
toJapan. He came in sight of that empire on the 9th of October, 
1.09; and landed during the obscurity of the night. The cap- 
tain of the vessel, as had been before settled, to avoid giving alarm, 
departed from the Japanese goast with all speed, and returned to 
Manilla. 

**Sidoti did not escape almost immediate detection. He was 
apprehended, and sent to Nangasaki, where he underwent exami- 
nation, answering the interrogatories readily in the Japanese lan- 
guage, to the astonishment of all present. From Nangasaki, he 
was sent prisoner to Jeddo, and was kept there some years in con- 
finement, the government being unwilling to take his life. But at 
length it was discovered, that, during his imprisonment, he bad bap- 
tized several Japanese people. On this discovery, Sidoti, whose 
constancy and zeal are worthy to be regarded with admiration, was 
condemned to death and executed, as were all his converts.” 

The unfortunate issue of Sidoti’s heroic exterprize shows how 
dangerous would be any direct attempt to introduce Christianity 
into Japan. A missionary, who should land on its shores, would 
immediately experience his melancholy fate.—'T'o the question, 
therefore, what can be done to bring Japan under the influence of 
the gospel? we are constrained to return answer, The estab- 
lishment of a mission there, at least for,the present, is impossible. 
Nor can we hope to gain access to Japan, as we do to China, by 
means of its colonies ; for the few colonies which it has, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the main body of the empire, and bound by 
the same system of exclusion. We cannot expect to operate on the 
Japanese who may visit other countries ; for no Japanese is allow- 
ed to leave his country on pain of death. There is indeed a gleam 
of hope that individu: iis, who may be wrecked on the Russian coast, 
may be brought under the influence of the gospe l, and may be 
prepared, like the Hawaiian youth, found a few years since in 
America, to become heralds of mercy to their countrymen. Such 
instances of shipwreck, however, are very rare, as the Japanese 
seldom venture more than a few miles from their own shores. 

Permit me to suggest a few thoughts on the probable means of 
letting in the light of the gospel upon the benighted millions of Japan. 
Little can be hoped at present from the Dutch factors at Desima, 
judging from their past inactivity and indifference to religion, as 
well as from the sleepless vigilance with which all their procee dings 
are watched by the Japanese. Yet should that factory be intrusted 
to men deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ, they could do much 
to allay the prejudices of the Japanese against the gospel, 
and to dispose them to receive it. ‘The Japanese have never yet 
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had an opportunity to see what the gospel is. The grasping 
ambition of the Portuguese, aiming, as they believed, at their sub- 
jection to a foreign power ; and the cold hearted avarice of the 
Dutch, heaping up money at the expense of every generous and 
noble feeling ; might well excite their prejudice against the religion 
of Christ, and prompt the determination to keep aloof from its per- 
nicious influence. Were the true spirit of Christianity exhibited 
before them in all its loveliness, they would be compelled to see 
that, so far from endangering their national security, it would con- 
fer on them the most invaluable blessings. The Dutch agents 
above referred to are permitted, though under many restrictions, 
to reside in the empire. Some of them have so far conciliated the 
favor of the Japanese, as to enjoy valuable opportunities for inves- 
tigating their natural and civil history, geography, and political in- 
stitutions. Had these men been devoted Christians, what services 
might they not have rendered to the cause of the Redeemer ? 

Is it not worth the consideration of the friends of missions, in 
this and other lands, whether some means may not be used for dis- 
pelling the prejudices of the Japanese against the gospel? They 
are an intelligent, cultivated, noble race ; capable of discriminating 
between truth an error, between beauty and deformity ; capable, 
no doubt, of distinguishing between the pure religion of Christ, and 
that wretched system which has been palmed upon them under 
that sacred name. A distinguished friend of missions* has sug- 
gested whether some good might not be hoped from the presenta- 
tion to the government of Japan of a MemoriaL, drawn up in be- 
half of the missionary societies of England and America, setting 
forth the true nature of Christianity ; the views it teaches us to en- 
tertain of God, his government, our relations to him, and the means 
of obtaining his favor ; the character and mediation of its Founder ; 
the blessings it confers on man in the present life, and in the life 
to come ; and the consequent interest which the Japanese have, 
as men and as immortal beings, in obtaining those blessings. ‘The 
Memorial should dwell particularly on the difference between the 
Christian faith as professed by Roman Catholics and by Protest- 
ants, who obtain it simply from the pure scripture, and should ef- 
fectually exculpate the latter, as well as their system, from all con- 
cern in schemes of Papal or worldly ambition. This suggestion 1s 
thrown out with much diffidence ; to many it may appear chimer!- 
cal ; but it should be remembered that not a few of the plans 
which God has blessed to the promotion of his cause have been 
viewed in the same light. ‘The result of such a Memorial might 
be eminently happy ; at least it will be time enough to pronounce 
sentence of condemnation on it, when, after having been presented, 
it has failed of success. 


* Rev. Dr. Jenks, of Boston. 
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It seems probable that we are to gain access to Japan through 
China. The “ Celestial Empire,” indeed, still refuses to receive 
our missionaries, and having thrown in their way the barriers of 
legal interdiction, regards herself as safe against their intrusion. 
But she does not know that vigorous assaults are making upon her 
outposts, which will soon lay open to the soldiers of the cross the 
heart of her territory. The circulation of Christian books and 
tracts among the extra-mural Chinese, who out-number some Ku- 
ropean nations, cannot fail eventually to introduce, through the 
length and breadth of China itself, the happy influence of our holy 
religion. ‘The conversion of China, or of any considerable num- 
ber of the Chinese, would powerfully promote the conversion of 
Japan. On that nation the Japanese look with less jealousy than 
on any other, freely admitting its ships into their ports, and re- 
ceiving from it nota little of their literature. Nothing that comes 
to them from China is deemed unworthy their regard. ‘This par- 
tiality suggests what is probably the best, if not the only method, of 
introducing the Bible and Christian books into Japan. Give them 
to the Japanese in the language ef China. Dr. Morrison and Mr. 
Medhurst, missionaries at Canton and Batavia, had long been de- 
sirous to get some insight into the language of Japan, in order to 
ascertain whether the Chinese version of the Scriptures, executed 
by the former, will do for the Japanese ; and if not, what alteration 
is necessary. In February, 1827, Providence threw in the way 
of Mr. Medhurst a number of Japanese books, which went a great 
way towards selving the problem. These, for the most part, were 
Dictionaries, the very bcoks which were needed. ‘The meaning 
of the Japanese words was given in Chinese and Dutch ; to which 
Mr. M. added the English. He also obtained the four books of 
Confucius, in Chinese, interlined with a Japanese translation ; 
which shows the precise method in which the Chinese Scriptures 
must be written, in order to be intelligible io the great mass of the 
Japanese. Send Chinese converts to Japan, with the word of 
God in their hands, and we may expect soon to see the foundation 
of a Japanese church. 

It appears from the survey we have taken, that there is no other 
nation on the face of the globe so absolute ly removed from the in- 
fluence of the gospel, as the inhabitants of Japan. ‘The “ Celes- 
tial Empire,” notwithstanding the iron wall of interdiction she has 
thrown around himself, can be approached through the port of Can- 
ton, and the thousands of Chinese scattered through the Indian 
Archipelago. ‘The Mahometan governments, while they forbid us 
to make converts from Islamism, give us free access to their Chris- 
tian subjects, and thus open the way for the ultimate (may we not 
hope, speedy,) conversion of Musselmen to the Christian faith. 
Even the barbarous tribes of Central Africa, buried in the thick 
darkness of forty centuries, will soon be visited by missionaries 
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from Sierra Leone, Liberia, and the Cape of Good Hope. But 
Japan is as if surrounded by a triple wall of adamant, towering to 
heaven. Deep rooted prejudice, ever-wakeful jealousy, and se- 
vere legal enactments, combine to exclude the Christian missionary 
from her shores. ‘* Darkness covers the land, and gross darkness 
the people :’—a darkness more deep and dismal, for the flashes of 
light that darted across the horizon two centuries ago. 

The prospect of the speedy conversion of Japan is small indeed. 
To the eye of human reason, it appears wholly obscured. We 
see little or nothing which we can do for her spiritual benefit. 
There is one thing, however, which we can do. We can pray. 
We ought to pray especially for Japan, for China, and for other 
countries, whose rulers deny access to the Christian missionaries. 
We ought to beseech God to throw down the brazen ramparts, to 
cut in sunder the bars of iron, ‘‘ to say to the prisoners, Go forth ; 
to them that are in darkness, Shew yourselves,” In the midst of 
the disheartening gloom which rests upon Japan, the promises of 
the Eternal Jehovah inspire hope. ‘The clanking of the chains, in 
which Satan has bound her millions, is soon to cease. What says 
the sure word of prophecy? ‘The Lord will famish all the gods 
of the earth ; and men shall worship him, every one from his place, 
even all the isles of the heathen. ‘The isles shall wait for his law.” 
He has promised to ‘ give his Son the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the wftermost parts of the earth for his possession.’ Japan be- 
longs to Christ ; it is a part of the purchase of his blood; and he 
will ere long assert his claims. 


Nore. 


The cautious policy observed by the Japanese renders our infor- 
mation respecting their country less perfect than we could wish. A 
late writer remarks, “ there is probably no part of the world, so little 
known, and at the same time so worthy of exciting a rational curios- 
ity, as this empire.” The copious letters written by the missiona- 
ries, while their access was allowed, are better calculated to ad- 
vance the credit of the Jesuits, than to put us in possession of accu- 
rate information. It is probable, however, that their account of the 
country is more to be relied on than their history of the mission. 
The most copious and impartial account of Japan has been furnish- 
ed by Engelbert Kempfer, a native of Magdeburg, who resided 
many years among the Japanese. He died in 1716, aged 65. No 
further opportunity of gaining information occurred till 1775 and 
1776, when Dr. Thunberg, a Swede, obtained permission to travel 
with the Dutch ambassador from Nangasaki to Jeddo, in the quality 
of physician. His travels are valuable as a supplement to Kempfer. 
Varenius and Valentine have communicated the results of their ob- 
servations, while residing in the empire as Dutch agents. Mr. Tit- 
singh, who resided long in Japan, and who, while exercising the 
functions of Dutch Resident, conciliated the esteem and confidence 
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of the princes of the imperial blood, was not long since preparing a 
large historical and geographical work on this country ; when finish- 
ed, it will be a valuable present to the worid. Golownin’s Adven- 
tures contain the latest information we have. Being sent, in the 
year 1811, by the Russian government to explore the Kurilian Isl- 
ands and part of the coast of ‘Tartary, he was detained while on shore 
at one of the Japanese Kuriles, and kept in confinement tw> years. 
The cause of his detention was some acts of hostility committed 
several years before on one of the Japanese Kuriles, by a Russian 
officer on his return from an unsuccessful embassy from his court, 
by way of wreaking his resentment for the lynx-eyed vigilance with 
which he and his vessel were guarded, while in port. The captivity 
of Golownin gave him some opportunities of observing the Japanese 
character, and of becoming acqnainted, from the report of those who 
visited him, with many interesting facts, though he could not add 
much to our knowledge of the physical features of the empire. ‘‘ Dr. 
Siebold, the Dutch Resident in Japan, has recently transmitted to 
the Asiatic Society of Paris a work containing the result of his re- 
searches in that country during the last four years. He also writes 
that he has collected the largest library that ever was formed in 
Japan [by foreigners ?] consisting of more than 1500 volumes. His 
zoological museum contains more than 3000 specimens, and _ his bo- 
tanical collection about 2000 species, in more than 6000 specimens.” 
From these fruits of Dr. Siebold’s labors, and from the Japanese 
books collected by Mr. Medhurst of Java in 1827, some of which 
treated of history, poetry, medicine, botany, &c. valuable additions 
to our knowledge of this singular empire may shortly be expected. 


REVIEWS. 


ExeceticaL Essays on several words relating to Future Pun- 
ishment. By Moses Srvuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover: Flagg & 


Gould. pp. 156 


Wuart does the word of God teach respecting the duration of 
future punishment? This question, one of the most momentous 
ever engaging the attention of an immortal mind, is nevertheless, 
to all who believe in the full inspiration of the Bible, a simple 
question upon a matter of fact. ‘The inquiry is not, what has rea- 
son discovered, or philosophy taught, or selfishness approved ; but 
what inspiration asserts. ‘The holy Scriptures declare the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, or they do not. How then shall the real 
fact in the case be ascertained? It is unnecessary to repeat the 
established and universally admitted position, that every question 
relating to the doctrines of Scripture is to be settled by an appeal 
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to the language of Sgripture, explained upon the simple and im- 
partial principles of philology. 

The Essays of Professor Stuart are an attempt to do this in re- 
lation to the doctrine just specified. They contain an examination 
of all the principal words of the original Scriptures, whose import 
has been brought into discussion on this subject. The examina- 
tion is conducted in the only proper and satisfactory method, that 
is, not in a superficial and popular manner, but upon purely philo- 
logical and exegetical principles. And we are confident that no 
candid reader can fail to perceive, or hesitate to acknowledge, that 
the author has pursued the task of critical investigation with a de- 
gree of fairness, patience, and completeness, of which we have 
few examples. For ourselves, without intending to assert our 
perfect agreement with Professor Stuart in all his criticisms and 
remarks, we are prompt to say, that we consider his E ssays as 
presenting the evidence: respecting the general meaning of the 
words in question, and their Scriptural import as to the Se of 
future punishment, in a manner perfectly convincing and conclu- 
sive. 

The words examined are 2 (aion,) zs (aionios,) Swe (sheol,) 
adns (hAdes,) raprapee (tartaros,) and 7%v2 (gehenna. ) The portion 
of the Essays relating to the first two words was originally publish- 
in this Journal.* But although so large a part of the work has 
appeared on our pages, we wish here to present a brief abstract of 
the whole, in order to exhibit in closer connexion its important 
results, and to introduce more conveniently our own remarks. 

First. It appears that the word 2» occurs in the New Testa- 
ment ninety-five times.t = In fv of these it is used in relation to 
the subject of future punishment. Setting aside the five cases, 
what is the meaning of the word in the other ninety ? 

In thirty its force may be expressed by the term world, in one 
or another of the shades of signification sometimes attached to 
that term. ‘The remaining sixty have reference to continuance of 
time, fifty-three to future and seven to past. In forty-nine of those 
referring to the future, the word is employed in the sense of indefi- 
nite, unlimited time, ever, always, forever; and in the other four, 
it is applied to the dominion of C hrist, where there can be searce ly 
a doubt that it has the same unlimited sense. Of those re ferring 
to past time, in six cases the word is employed in the same sense 
of indefinite, unlimited time, ever, always, forever ; in one its meun- 
ing is simply long ago, yet indefinitely. In the whole sixty, there 
is not a case, in which the word is used for the purpose of desig- 
nating a period limited, or having distinct beginning and end ; in 
every case the purpose is to express the idea of unlimited, indefi- 
nite time or duration. 


* See Vol. ii. p. 405. t Excepting cases of doubtful reading 
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Now which class of instances, the sixty referring to continuance 
of time, or the thirty signifying world in some shade or other of its 
meanings,—which class shall we apply, to determine the import of 
the five, that relate to future punishment? It would seem as if no 
candid inquirer could hesitate a moment to give the answer, and 
admit the irresistibie conclusion which follows, that the word, when 
applied to the subject of future punishment, is employed to express 
unlimited duration. 

Should it be said that in the thirty cases, where the sense of 
world is admitted, the idea of limited time is involved, (because 
the world had a beginning and will have an end,) and, therefore, in 
at least one third of the instances of its use the word means a finite 
period, let it be remembered, that in no one of these thirty cases is 
the word designed, in itself, to signify /imited duration. This is shown 
plainly by the context, as in some of the cases, the world meant is 
the future world, and the duration, if any duration was intended, is 
of course unlimited ; and in the rest, the word is not employe xd to 
express duration at all. So that in fact there is not an instance in 
the New Testament, where the word is used for the purpose of ex- 
pressing duration, where it does not mean duration unlimited or 
indefinite, unless it be in the five passages in which it is tsed in 
relation to the future punishment of the wicked. In these, the un- 
questionable purpose of the word is to express duration. Unless 
this be the very and sole purpose, no rational account can be 
given why it is used in such a connexion. Is it possible, then, that 
the inspired penmen -here, in order to express limited and finite 
duration, would employ the word which, in every other instance 
expressing duration, they had used in the sense of unlimited and 
indefinite ? 

It is sometimes urged as an argument against the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, that it is taught in so few passages. But the phi- 
lological statement which we have just given, as the result of Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s investigation, presents an argument on the other side 
of incomparably greater weight. If a doctrine be actually taught 
in a single passage of God’s word, that doctrine has the highest 
evidence possible, both in kind and degree: for God asserts it; and 
“no demonstration can be stronger than this; God hath said so, 
therefore it is true.” And it is not necessary that God should re- 
peatedly assert a truth, and aver it over and overagain. The first 
statement carries with it all the real evidence which can be con- 
veyed by any number of statements reiterated. If the affirmation 
is made a thousand times, the evidence of its truth is still simply 
the divine testimony,—God saith it; and this evidence we have 
in full strength; if there be but a single insulated statement. If, 
therefore, a doctrine he actually taught in one inspired passage, 
it is enough ; and the fact that it is taught only in a few passa- 
ges, constitutes not the shadow of a valid objection. 





—_— 
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But another kind of demonstration must be employed in deter- 
mining the meaning of a word. God’s testimony, in the form of a 
proposition or declaration, cannot be applied in such acase. The 
very supposition is an absurdity. God’s testimony can be given to 
man only in man’s language ; and if that testimony is to be de- 
manded to explain the terms in which it is conveyed, then every 
successive testimony is to be explained by subsequent testimony 
without end. If you stop at any testimony in the series, it is be- 
cause you interpret its language yourself. And how do you doit? 
Certainly on the general principles of interpreting language. ‘These 
you apply, to determine the meaning of each word in the testimony. 
Here then is the striking, irresistible argument in the case under 
nctice. In five passages, God employs a certain word to express 
the duration of future punishment ; this same word he employs in 
the course of his communications ninety other times; in all these 
ninety instances, there is not one case where the idea of limited 
duration is the thing for the sake of expressing which the word is 
used ; in the only cases where the object of using the word is to ex- 
press any kind of duration, it evidently means duration unlimited, and 
these only cases are siaty in number: the question is, in the five 
passages, does that word mean limited duration, or unlimited? 
How stands the evidence? Not a single competent witness can 
be found to testify in favor of .ue former; all the witnesses 
that the boldest advocates on that side can bring forward, 
utterly fail to give any positive testimony ; while, on the other 
hand, staty witnesses, the best possible, explicitly and fully testify 
in favor of the latter. Could there be a plainer case? No jury, 
not wholly blinded by passion or prejudice, would wish to leave 
their seats to decide the question. And what we say, in view of 
this striking philological statement of the case, is, that it presents a 
more unquestionable proof that the unlimited duration of future pun- 
ishment is taught in the New ‘Testament, than we should have, if 
the sixty passages which are now competent witnesses themselves 
related to the subject of future punishment and were designed to 
express its duration. For then they must be set aside in the trial, 
and no one of them could stand as a witness to prove the meaning 
of the word in dispute. 

Secondly. The word amc, which is the adjective formed from 
the noun sa, occurs in the New Testament seventy-two times.* In 
seven instances it refers to future punishment. 

What is its meaning in the other sixty-five cases? In five it is 
applied to past time, in two to God, six cases are of a miscellaneous 
nature, in one the word is used adverbially, and fifty-one relate to 
the happinesss of the righteous. 


* Excepting 1 Tim. vi. 19, as doubtful reading. 
+ We should class here, and not with the miscellaneous, 1 Johni. 2, and 2 Cor. v. 1, which 
with 1 Tim. vi. 19, make fifty-four passages relating to the happiness of the righteous 
VOL. 1V.——NO. X. 08 
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Now which class of passages shall be taken to explain the 
seven, which are the subject of special inquiry? Can any candid 
mind hesitate to take those, in which it is applied to the happiness 
of the righteous? The bliss of the righteous is often contrasted 
with the misery of the wicked ; and in one most striking passage 
where this contrast is presented, the very word in question is ap- 
plied to both. If the word is intended to express the duration of 
the happiness in the one case, is it not intended in the other to ex- 
press the duration of the misery? And unless the contrary is as- 
serted somewhere in the Bible, must not the word be intended to 
express, in both cases, the same duration? Then we must either 
admit the endless punishment of the wicked, or renounce the end- 
less happiness of the righteous. 

But suppose one should choose to look to the other passages in 
order to illustrate the meaning of the word: if he takes those re- 
lating to God ; in one, the word expresses the duration of God’s 
existence ; in the other, the duration of his glory. If he takes ei- 
ther of the six miscellaneous cases, he will find the word obviously 
signifying unlimited duration. If he takes the five which have re- 
spect to time past, in not one of them does the phrase contain- 
ing the word mean a limited duration, but in every instance 
refers, in an indefinite manner, to ages past, and is equivalent 
to the phrase in or from eternity. Or if he takes the solitary 
remaining case of adverbial use, it gives him still the simple idea 
of indefinite duration, expressed perfectly by the words for ever. 
What then must be the conclusion of the unbiased inquirer? He 
finds not an instance in which the word is employed for the sake 
of positively expressing limited duration: can he then help feeling 
the utter impropriety of giving the word this sense in the seven pas- 
sages in question? Especially when he calls to mind the other 
passages, upwards of half a hundred, in which the word is applied 
to the never ending joys of heaven ? 

We venture to repeat here, what to some may appear at first 
view paradoxical: although, in considering the word now under 
notice, we observe but. seven passages in which the duration of 
future punishment is exhibited, yet we have, in the statement of a 
philological fact which the investigation furnishes, stronger proof 
of its unlimited duration than we should have, if a larger number 
of the passages containing the word related to the same subject. 
God in these seven passages speaks of future punishment as ever- 
lasting, aud in more than fifty others teaches us, in the best possi- 
ble way of teaching, what he means by everlasting. 

There is no evading the pressure of this argument, but by adopt- 
ing interpretations of the word «vs,to the invention of which noth- 
ing but the necessities of a theological system could ever have given 


birth. 
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A prolific writer, who considers himself attacked by Professsor 
Stuart, and does not take very graciously the honor of having a 
learned antagonist that will not condescend to name him or his 
books, seems to think it quite an easy matter to annihilate the ar- 
gument drawn from the application of the word to the happiness 
of the righteous. With imperturbable assurance he declares, 
“ Eternal life designates indeed the happiness of the righteous, 
but it is their happiness in this world.” How that which is award- 
ed to the righteous at the day of judgment, not only after death, but 
after the destruction of the earth, can be their happiness in this 
world simply, many will be at a loss to comprehend. 

Another writer, with a theory somewhat analogous and equally 
baseless, proposes to render the word in question spiritual. ‘These 
shall go away into spiritual punishment, and the righteous into 
spiritual life.’ ‘This interpretation Professor Stuart notices, and 
well replies, that it has no support from the use of the word else- 
where, and does not harmonize with the context. The context 
shows demonstratively that the misery and happiness intended are 
each something not entered upon until the day of judgement; 
whereas spiritual misery is experienced by the wicked in the pre- 
sent life, and spiritual happiness also by the righteous. The lat- 
ter objection, however, goes for nothing with the author of the in- 
terpretation. He does not believe there ever will be any general 
judgement. ‘ The assembled universe so often spoken of as gath- 
ered at once before the throne of God to be reciprocally spectators 
of each other’s trial and judgement is a mere coinage of the human 
brain. Certainly the Scriptures assert no such thing.”* 


* Readers unaccustomed to Unitarian hardihood may be surprised at this bold defiance 
of truth and fact. “The Scriptures assert no such thing as the assembled universe gath- 
ered at once before the throne of God,” &c. Yetin the very paragraph (Matt. xxv. 31— 
46,) upon which this man was writing, just such a thing is asserted. If the phrase all the 
nations (vayra r2 Oy») means not “ the universe,” we beg to know what would! And 
if Christ does not, by his language here, assert that they are assembled ‘ at once,’ and ‘ be- 
fore the throne,’ and ‘ spectators of each other’s trial and judgement,’ we beseech Mr. E. 
S. G. to tell us, by what language he could doit! Mr. G. will not attempt an escape by 
s;ying that the assembly here spoken of is to be gathered before the throne, not of God, 
but of Christ, for the subject of his remark and denial is not the person of the judge, but 
the nature and circumstances of the trial. He says, ‘‘ Every man, I believe, is judged in 
himself, and ia himself alone, by the spiritual manifestation of God within him ;” and 
“ such a judgement of God in and upon man takes place in the present, as truly as in the 
future world, although not so extensively.”” How accordant this view of the subject is 
with the explicit declarations of Christ, let the reader judge. Let it be compared also 
with the language of Paul (Acts xvii.31.) “HE hath appointed a day, wherein he will 


judge the world in righteousness, by a man whom he hath ordained.” 


Mr. G. in some parts of his exceedingly vague and loose remarks seems to mean, by the 
judgement, a conviction of sin, like that which is indispensable to conversion. We have 
no objection at all to his calling this a ‘‘ manifestation of God in the soul ;”’ but it is most 
sapttndiedhy absurd to suppose this to be the judgement meant by Christ or Paul. All 
the punishment, into which the person thus condemned departs, is a present seuse of guilt. 
Not to dwell on the unaecountable strangeness of Christ’s language, if such simply was his 
meaning, viz. “ the fire that is eternal, that is prepared for (or by) the devil and his an- 
gels,”—who does not know, that in the verdict of conscience, enliglitened by a ‘ manifesta- 
tion of God in the soul,’ all are condemned’ No son of Adam is acquitted in that trial, 
and not one escapes the actual punishment, i. e. sense of guilt. But Christ describes a 
trial, on which the judge will acquit some, and admit them toa “ kingdom prepared for 
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In reference to the former objection, he attempts to show that 
the word has sometimes elsewhere the sense of spiritual, and 
spreads the matter over almost eighty pages. His whole argument 
from the New Testament is, that in some passages, chiefly two, 
1 John v. 11, 12, and iii. 15, the word “ cannot well be understood 
to signify anything else than spiritual.” The first passage is a most 
unfortunate selection for his purpose, and cannot with any plausi- 
bility be limited to the sense proposed ; for it surely could not be 
necessary that an inspired Apostle should write (verse 13,) a letter 
to believers, in order that they might know that they were actually 
enjoying spiritual happiness at the time; it might be very proper, 
however, to do it, in order to confirm their hope of eternal happi- 
ness in the world tocome. The second passage can be understood 
with the common rendering as perfectly well, as with the strange 
one proposed. ‘ No murderer hath abiding in him eternal life,” 
(i. e. the holy, happy principle that lasts forever,) is just as good 
sense as, ‘no murderer hath abiding in him sprritual life;’ in our 
opinion it is better, because it is both more forcible, and more ac- 
cordant with other passages. 

The argument from classic Greek occupies by far the greater 
part of the fourscore pages. The writer is to show, that asm is 
used in the sense of spiritual. Well, what is the argument? Why, 
first, Lennep’s Etymologicum Lingue Greece derives zy from aw 
to blow or breathe ; which might, as all must admit, very naturally 
give to it the sense of sptrituality ; and secondly, two old lexicog- 
raphers, Hesychius and Phavorinus, give, as one of the meanings 
of Lhd y vita, life: not time of life, but rather principle of life 5 and 
the principle of life, all must admit, is something very much akin 
to spirit. Yes, but, as all must admit, this proves nothing 3 2» 
might mean spirit or spirituality, from whatever root Lennep or 
any other etymologist had derived it, and whether Hesychius and 
Phavorinus had or lad not noticed a signification lying within tel- 
escopic distance from such an idea. How then does the writer 
complete the argument? Thirdly, he examines “line by line” 
Homer, Hesiod, ASschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, most of 
Pindar, and a considerable part of Aristotle. And what does he 


t@m before the foundation of the world.” And what a logical and powerful appeal does 


this ‘ coinage of the human brain,’ which Mr. G. adopts, make of Paul’s exhortation to the 
Ce eae of Athens. ‘“ God now commandet! men every where to repent, because 

e hath appointed a day, wherein he will judge the worid in righteousness, by a man whom 
he hath ordained.” The meaning ofthis is, according to the interpretation of Mr. G., God 
now commandeth all men every where to repent, because he judges the world, not “ gath- 
ered together,” but “ every man in himself alone;” not “ at once” on an appointed day, but 
‘in the present as truly as in the future world ;” not by any ordained external judge, but 
by “ the spiritual manifestation of God within him !” 

Were not the subjects before us so awfully momentous, our readers could scarce refrain 
from smiling to hear Mr.G. describe, after all this, the tenderness of his conscience in re- 
lation to the language of inspiration, and to learn what religious anxiety he has not to de- 
part from Seriptural terms, So quick are his sensibil on this point, that, in giving 
Instruction to “ a confiding people” on the subject of future punishment, he ‘ despises,’ to 


make use of the “ English words eternal and 
than their originals. 


verlastin because they may express more 
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find? Not one instance, where ««» means eternity, —— where 


it signifies principle of vitality, and many, much the greatest num- 
ber, where its sense is expressed by the “word sili better than 
by any other in our language. And what is all this towards prov- 


ing that ew. is used in the sense of spiritual? Of the whole 
amount of discovery gained by this barefoot pilgrimage over so 
many thousand lines of Epics, Lyrics, Dramatics, and Metaphy- 
sics, all that approaches into the vicinity of any bearing upon the 
question is, that “in several instances ay signifies the principle of 
vitality.” Suppose the word be thus used ; principle of vitality 
is not necessarily spirit, even if it be very much akin to it. But 
suppose that in all these “ several instances,” and a great many 
others, my actually means spir7é ; is it a just, fair, and unavoida- 
ble conclusion that «mvs is sometimes used to mean spiritual ? 
There is an utter failure of the argument; and the writer instead 
of stating (as, when he began his work he probably expected to 
do, in a triumphant conclusion,) thai be had found asavcr in a good- 
ly number of sentences meaning spiritual, ends by acknowledging, 
that in his whole careful explor: ation, he has not seen the word, wad 
seeks to console himself and _ his disappointe od reader with the con- 
jecture, that it was coined on the banks of the Nile by the transla- 
tors of the Pentateuch. 

But we must return to our main purpose. In treating of the 
words air and ance, Prof. Stuart speaks of their use in the Septu- 
agint. In above four hundred instances they occur (one or the 
other,) as translations of some form of the Hebrew ony. The 
proper meaning of this word is eternity. ‘This is its sense,” says 
Professor S. ‘in an overwhelming predominance of examples. 
It is, however, sometimes applied to express any indefinite dura- 
tion, as e. g. the eternal hills, where the idea is simply long, indefi- 
nite duration. But all the instances of the latter taken together 
amount only to a small proportion of the whole. 

We consider the philological argument founded upon the New 
Testament use of these words as perfectly satisfactory, without 
reference to the Septuagint. But philological evidence is cumu- 
lative;and this statement of Septuagint use brings with it additional 
weight. If in an overwhelming majority of at least four hundred 
cases, the words mean efernity, how astonishing is it, that any 
should seize upon the comparatively few instances, where they 
have a different sense, and thence seek to prove that they signify 
in the New Testament only a limited period! E specially, when 
even in these instances, the sense is merely duration tndefinite in- 
stead of infinite, and not duration positively definite and limited. 
as it should be, in order to afford any foundation for their reasoning. 

Thirdly ; the word ‘xe (Sheol) occurs szxty-five times in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and is often translated hell in our version. 
What is the proper meaning ? 
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Professor S. classes fifty-six* cases, where it has the general 
meaning of region of the dead, world of the departed. Two,t 
which he does not mention, would undoubtedly be referred to the 
same class. 

The remaining seven,{ he considers as instances, in which the 
word, besides its general meaning of world of the departed, in- 
cludes also the idea of misery. He enters into an examination of 
some of these passages, and advances the reasons{ for his views 
respecting them. Yet in conclusion he speaks with great caution ; 
“The sum of the evidence is, that the Hebrews did, probi ibly, it 
some cases connect with the use of this word the idea of misery 
subsequent to the death of the body.’ 

The word Sheol is translated in the Septuagint by 2x in sixty 
out of the sixty-five instances in which it occurs. The Se -pluagint 
has «dx: only in a few other cases. The word is used sixteen 
times in the Apocrypha, ia all which instances, according to Pro- 
fessor S., it has the sense of world of the departed. The general 
classical sense of the Greek word is not a matter of doubt. Be- 
yond all dispute, it signified the world of the departed, including 
both the righteous and the wicked. 

Now, comparing the passages in which Sheol occurs in the He- 
brew, and then taking into account the fact, that adac, (whose sig- 
nification is so settled in classical and apocryphal use,) is thus 
uniformly employed in the Septuagint as equivalent to it, we should 
consider it as perfectly evident, that the proper meaning of the 
Hebrew Sheol is, the world of the departed, including “both the 
righteous and the wicked. This is the substantial result of Profes- 
sor Stuart’s investigation; is we believe in accordance with the 
views of the best modern critics; and has a bearing of great im- 
portance. 

Some dabblers in criticism, having discovered that the word 
rendered fell in the Bible is sometimes the same that is rendered 
grave, have thence inferred and maintained, that no place of mise- 
ry after death is named, and of course none exists. But what is 
the fact? The word, which is thus used, designates the world 
where are all the departed both good and ‘evil. Suppose, then, 
that not one of the passages necessarily implies, that the evil are 


* Gen. xxxvii. 35; xlii. 38; xliv. 29, 31. Numb. xvi. 30, 33. Deut. xxxii. 22. 1-Sam. 
7.6. 2Sam. xxii. 6. 1 Kings ii. 6,9. Job. vii. 9; xi. 8; xiv. 13; xvii. 13, 16; xxiv. 
19; xxvi.6. Ps. vi. 53 xvi. 10; xviii.5; xxx. 3; xxxi. 17; xlix. 14, set 3 lv. 15; Ixxxvi. 
13; Ixxxvili.4; Ixxxix. 48; exvi. 3; exxxix.8; exli.7. Prov. i. 12; x Jt ; xxvil. 20; 
xxx. 15,16. Ecc. ix. 10. Cant. viii.6. Is. v. 14; xiv. 9.15; xxviii , 183; xxxviii. 


18; Iwi. 9. Ezek. xxxi. 15, 16, 17; xxxii. 21,27. Hos. xiii. 14. pve ix. 2. Jonah ii. 
2. Hab. ii. 5 

t Is. xiv. 11, and xxxviii. 10. 

t Job xxi. 13. Ps; ix. 17. Prov. v.53; vii. 27; ix. 18; xv. 24; xxiii. 14. 

§ In doing this Prof. Stuart offers some admirable remarks on the manner, in which the 
inspired writers use figurative language in respect to the objects of the future world, See 
Essays, pp. 94—104. 
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punished in that world; will this word, by its meaning, show that 
they are not? ‘The wicked shall be cast into sheol.” If we 
grant that this passage does not necessari/y imply that they are cast 
into punishment, because sheol does not properly and primarily 
mean any thing but simply the world of the departed ; does not the 
same reason make it plain that the passage neither contains nor 
suggests any thing in the least degree inconsistent with the idea of 
punishment,—much less furnishes any proof or evidence that they 
are not punished ? It is truly painful to think that any should, 
by reasoning so obviously fallacious, confirm themse Ives in an 
error, which stands in direct opposition to the general scope of the 
gospel. 

Fourthly ; the word 24x: is used in the New Testament eleven* 
times, in ten of which it is, in the common version, rendered held, 
and in one, grave. Prof. S. has arranged the passages in sepa- 
rate classes, distinguished by shades of meaning. But in all of 
them it has the general sense which belongs to sheol in the He- 
brew, and this is the fact, which seems to us to be of chief impor- 
tance in relation to the subject of future punishment. Hades means 
the world of the departed, including the righteous and the wicked. 

The same sophistry which we have exposed in relation to sheol, 
has been applied to 2d. The reasoning of some has been as fol- 
lows: ‘The word translated hell ten times in the New Testament 
is the very word which is, in another instance, rendered grave ; 
and therefore, in the former passages, it gives no countenance to 
the notion of punishment after death.’ But what is the fact? Not 
to mention, what we shall have occasion immediately to notice 
more fully, that this is not the only word rendered hell in the New 
Testament, we answer, that tle word in question means world of 
the departed, and that in one passage, tremendously awful, Christ 
expressly teaches that it includes a place of state of torments. 
“ The rich man also died, and in the world of the departed lifted 
up his eyes being in torments.” ‘The pertinency of the text as a 
proof of punishment after death is not in the slightest degree affect- 
ed by dropping from the translation the word hell. And suppose 
it be urged that the word grave should be used ; who does not 
see that, absurd as the translation may be, the argument re mains 
untouched ? ‘ In the grave he lifted up his eyes being i in torments.’ 
Wherever he was, he was in conscious mise ry. 

Fifthly ; the word +aprapee does not occur in the Bible; but a 
verb derived from it, rzprapew (tartaroo) is used in 2 Pet. ii. 4. In 
classical Greek, it is perfectly well known, Tartarus means that 
part of Hades, in which the wicked are supposed to be forever 
punished. ‘The verb used by Peter means indisputably to place or 
fix nm Tartarus. 


* Matt. xi. 23; xvi. 18. Luke x. 15; xvi.23. Acts ii. 27,31. 1 Cor. xv. 55. Rey 
1.185 vi. 8; xx. 13, 14, 
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Professor S., comparing the context, (particularly verses 3, 4, 
9, 17,) considers it as incontestably clear, that Peter must have 
intended to recognize the idea of a place of punishment, in which 
the apostate angels are reserved for the same day of judgement unto 
which God reserves all ungodly men. We see not how any care- 
ful reader of the context can help agreeing with him, nor how any 
well informed scholar can admit any other interpretation to be con- 
sistent with general classical use. 

Ingenuity, however, has been tasked to discover another mean- 
ing, and it has been gravely urged, that by the phrase “ binding in 
Tartarus with chains of blackness,” Peter simply intended ‘ fixing 
in the darkness of the grave.’ But to bury in the earth angels, 
approaches too near the regions of absurdity ; and therefore, by 
the interpretation alluded to, it is only some “ sinning messengers” 
of human kind that God spared not. ‘That this interpretation may 
be at all consistent with itself, the conclusion or inference (vs, 9) 
drawn by the apostle from his premises must also be limited to 
temporal punishment. Let it be death, which is the greatest. What 
then is the solemn asseveration of the inspired writer contained in 
a formal sentence protracted through six verses? ‘ False teach- 
ers will soon come to the grave; for if God brought temporal death 
upon certain messengers who sinned, and upon the old world, and 
upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, he knows how to bring 
the wicked to the grave! !? Peter was not surnamed Cephas* on 
account of his senseless frigidity. ‘This passage is not a puerile tru- 
ism decked in swelling bombast. It is heavy with momertous and 
terrific instruction from the Holy Ghost. ‘ The final damnation of 
false teachers is at hand ; for if God spared not sinning angels, but, 
fixing them in hell in chains of blackness, gave them over to be 
kept unto judgement, and spared not the old world, nor the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorfah, he will assuredly reserve ungodly individ- 
uals for a day of judgement to be punished.’ 

Sixthly ; the word yee is found in the New Testament in 
twelve passages, which are exhibited by Professor Stuart. 

It is important to notice the origin of this word. ‘‘Tewa« is derived, 
as all agree, from the Hebrew words om» valley of Hinnom. 
This is a part (the eastern section) of the pleasant Wadi or valley, 
which bounds Jerusalem on the south. Josh. xv. 83 xviii. 6. 
Here, in ancient times, and under some idolatrous kings, the wor- 
ship of Moloch, the horrid idol-god of the Ammonites, was prac- 
tised. To this idol children were offered in sacrifice.t If we 
may credit the Rabbins, the head of the idol was like that of an 
ox, while the rest of its body resembled that of a man. It was 


* A rock or stone. 

t Viz. Matt. v. 22, 29,20; x. 28; xii.5; xviii. 9; xxiii. 15,30. Mark ix. 43, 45, 47. 
James iii. 6. 

t See 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Ezek. xxiii, 37,39. 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. Lev. xviii. 21 
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hollow within; and being heated by fire, children were laid in its 
arms, and were there literally roasted alive. We cannot wonder, 
then, at the severe terms in which the worship of Moloch is every 
where denounced in the Scriptures. Nor can we wonder that the 
place itself should have been called Tophet,* i. e. abomination, 
detestation. After these sacrifices had ceased, the place was dese- 
crated, and made one of loathing and horror. The pious king 
Josiah caused it to be polluted, i. e. caused to be carried there the 
filth of the city of Jerusalem.” “ Following the example of Josi- 
ah, the Jews threw into it every species of filth, as well as the car- 
cases of animals and the dead bodies of malefactors. 'To prevent 
the pestilence which such a mass would occasion if left to putrify, 
constant fires were maintained in the valley, in order to consume 
the whole. By an easy metaphor, the Jews, who could imagine 
no severer torment than that of fire, transferred this name to that 
part of 2d, in which they suppose od ‘the it demons and the souls of 
wicked men were punished i in eternal fire.” + 

Professor Stuart inquires whether this word is used in the New 
Testament literally for the polluted valley, or figuratively, for the 
place or state of future punishment ; and shows the latter to be the 
fact, beyond all dispute. There is but one passage upon which it 
seems possible even to force a literal sense, Matt. v. 22. On this 
passage we will quote from the Essay. 


“The Saviour here says, ‘ Every one who is angry at his brother is obnox- 
ious tT» xpivu,’ i. e., as it were, to a punishment inflicted by a lower court, viz. 
that of the Septemviri among the Hebrews; ‘ but whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be obnoxious cuved pw,’ i. e., to the Sanhedrim, or highest 
council, who could inflict severer punishment than the court of Septemviri, q. 
d. he will deserve severer punishment than he who is merely angry ; ‘ but he 
who shall say, Fool, shall be obnoxious uc ry Teevvay rou zrupoc,’ i. e. to the fire of 
the valley of Hinnom, q. d. to a still higher and more severe punishment, such 
as is inflicted by burning to death in the valley of Hinnom.” 

“Ts all this literal or spiritual? How can it be literal ? Our Saviour had 
just said, that the Jews adjudged him only to be guilty of murder, who actually 
killed aman. (vs. 21.) He then declares, that in the sight of God, this whole 
matter appears in a very different light. It is not the external act only, which 
he regards. The spirit which is cherished and exhibited constitutes an essen- 
tial part of the crime as it is viewed by him. Accordingly, he who cherishes 
an angry and revengeful spirit, is exposed to punishment; he who lets this 
spirit break out into provoking and reproachful language, is more guilty still ; 
but he who gives loose to his passion so as to utter epithets of the highest re- 
proach, should be deemed worthy of the most signal punishment of all.” 

“Tt must be very plain, now, that the Saviour (who had just declared that 
the Jews regarded nothing to be killing or murder except the external act, and 
of course did not punish any thing else, or take cognizance of it,) could not here 
mean, that the Jews would punish the various gradatic ns of crime which he 
marks. This would be to contradict what he had just said. We must suppose, 
then, that he means to designate the punishment which God, who could judge 
the heart, would inflict, and which must be spiretual. Surely it cannot be meant 
that God would subject persons, who cherished anger, to a literal court of the 
Septemviri, or the literal Sanhedrim, or to the literal fire in the valley of Hin- 
nom. What is meant must then be, that God would punish in a future world 


* Jer. xxxi. 32, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. +t Wahl’s Lexicon 
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with different degrees of severity, which were signified or symbolized by the 
punishment inflicted by the Septemviri, by the Sanhedrim, and by being burn- 
ed in the valley of Hinnom.” . 


If the reader will consult the other passages which contain the 
word, he will see, not only how difficult, but how utterly impossible 
it is, to interpret it as meaning literally the valley of Hinnom. If 
there are but two senses in which the word is to be understood, i. 
e. either as literal, or as signifying the place or condition of future 
punishment, we must regard it as beyond comprehension how any 
one can fail to adopt the latter, unless his intellect is incapable of 
perceiving either argument or objection in any thing, or he is wil- 
fully and criminally enslaved to his preconceptions. For example, 
Matt. xxiii. 15, Christ says to the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him 
two fold more a son of hell (vr y«vx) than yourselves ;” what does 
this mean? The Pharisees /iterally sons of the valley of Hinnom ! 
And their disciples /iterally two fold more the sons of the valley of 
Hinnom than themselves! But how obvious and simple is the 
meaning, when we call to mind other passages analogous in sense ; 
e. g. in John ix. 44, Christ says, “Ye are of your father, the 
Devil,” and in Acts xiii. 10, Paul calls Elymas the sorcerer, a 
‘son of the Devil.” Son of Gehenna, and son of the Devil, are 
phrases substantially synonymous, meaning evidently a person that 
possesses such a character as to be obnoxious to the fire of the 
spiritual Gehenna prepared for the Devil and his angels. 

The manifest absurdity of applying the literal sense to the pas- 
sages containing the word Gehenna, has always been a stumbling 
block in the way of those who would deny the future punishment 
of the wicked. Accordingly an attempt has been made to fabricate 
a figurative meaning, that should not recognize such a doctrine. 
Whether Professor Stuart was aware of this attempt and the re- 
sults, we cannot say ; but he does not notice the novel interpreta- 
tion to which we refer, and on this account has received no little 
abuse, as if he had been guilty, either of the most unpardonable 
misrepresentation, or of the sin (accounted it would seem almost 
or quite as heinous,) of not having read and answered every wild 
speculation and ridiculous dream of heresy. 

We can imagine no figurative sense of the least plausibility that 
can be resorted to for the purpose of escaping the ‘odious doc- 
trine.’ As to that, which the learned Professor has been so abun- 
dantly censured for not noticing, we can confidently assure a cer- 
tain writer, who evidently feels towards it something of ‘the 
partiality of an author,’ that whatever may be the true explanation 
of the great mystery of Professor Stuart’s silence, he was not made 
silent by any difficulty, which he could have encountered in refut- 
ing it. It will require no extraordinary attainments in philology to 
demonstrate both the falseness and the absurdity of the interpreta- 
tion. 
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By this interpretation it is maintained, that Gehenna means “ the 
temporal miseries God was to bring on the nation of the Jews for 
their sins.” The sole argument to show that this ts the meaning, 
is the assertion, that in the Old Testament, ‘ the prophet sets forth 
the temporal miseries coming on the Jewish nation under the figure 
of Gehenna, or valley of Hinnom.” The passages quoted to justi- 
fy the assertion are Jeremiah chap. vii. 29—34, and chap. xix. 

Now, in the first place, the assertion is not in accordance with 
fact; for in neither of these passages does the prophet set forth 
‘the temporal miseries, &c. under the figure of Gehenna, or val- 
ley of Hinnom.” The first passage is as follows, vs. 31, 32. 
“ And they have built the high places of Tophet, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters 
in the fire, which I commanded them not, neither came it into my 
heart. ‘Therefore the days come, saith the Lord, that it shall no 
more be called Tophet, nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
the valley of slaughter; for they shall bury in Tophet till there be 
no place.” Our vocabulary furnishes us with no epithet by which 
to characterize the perspicacity of genius, that can discover in this 
passage the miseries coming on the Jews, set forth under the figure 
of Gehenna. The sin of the Jews, and the temporal retribution 
for it, are set forth, and the valley of Hinnom is mentioned as the 
scene of both; but where isthe figure? The sin, was an abomi- 
nable idolatrous worship in that valley; the retribution predicted 
was a terrible destruction of the people, who should be buried there 
in such numbers, that its name might with propriety be changed 
and called the valley of slaughter. 

This idea of a ‘figure’ becomes still more palpably inept, if 
we give to the latter clause of the passage the rendering which the 
the Hebrew seems to favor and perhaps require, and which is ac- 
tually given in the Septuagint ; ‘‘ for they shall bury in ‘Tophet, 
through want of a place” (oipo nxn, diz ro un urapyen rome). So many 
shall perish, by famine, sword, or pestilence, that for want of other 
places sufficient, you shall be glad to bury the slain in the spot, 
once the seat of your idolatries, although now desecrated to be the 
receptacle of the filth of the city, the carcases of beasts, and the 
corpses of malefactors. 

The other passage is equally incapable of receiving the figura- 
tive meaning proposed. Jeremiah, (chap. xix.) is directed to “ get 
a potter’s earthen bottle,” ana “ take of the elders of the people, 
and of the priests, and go forth unto the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom ;” there, having first proclaimed the words that God command- 
ed (part of which were as follows, “‘ They have built also the high 
places of Baal to burn their sons with fire for burnt offerering unto 
Baal, which I commanded not, neither came it into my mind ; 
therefore behold the days come, that this place shall no more be 
called Tophet, nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valley 
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of slaughter,”) he was to break the bottle in the sight of the men 
who accompanied him, and further proclaim as follows ; ‘ ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, even so will | break this people and this 
city, as one breaketh a potter’s vessel, that it cannot be made whole 
again, and they shall bury in Tophet till there be no place to bury. 
‘bus will I do unto this ptace and to the inhabitants thereof, and 
make this city as Tophet.” Here again, a tremendous punishment 
of a temporal nature is set forth; but is it “ under the figure of 
Gehenna?” The passage is in every respect similar to the former, 
except the additional idea, that the city itself should be defiled, and 
become desolate like the abominable valley. But there is a cir- 
cumstance, which seems if possible to augment the absurdity of the 
notion that the name of the valley is used figuratively ; the prophet 
utters the awful threatening, sfanding on the very spot, with the 
chief men of the city called to hear and witness: ‘ Look at this 
valley, the scene of your former abominations ; the vengeance of 
God shall overtake you; your citizens shall perish in such numbers 
that this valley shall be filled with their corpses ; and your city it- 
self shall be as desolate as this loathsome spot.’ 

Thus falls to the ground the sole argument employed to bolster 
the conjecture, that Gehenna in the New Testament means “ the 
temporal miseries God was to bring upon the Jews,” viz. the as- 
sertion that the prophet sets forth the temporal miseries coming on 
them under the figure of Gehenna.” The magical interpretation, 
which has annihilated Hell, and is destined in a few years to ban- 
ish from the Christian world this bug-bear of weak minds, and 
which Professor Stuart, for some mysterious reason,—ignorance, 
fear, or secret treachery to his professed cause,—omitted to attack, 
proves to be but an airy dream. 

But in the next place, ifthe phrase valley of Hinnom, or any 
corresponding phrase or term, were in the Old Testament used 
figuratively in the manner asserted, it would not remove or di- 
minish the absurdity of giving Gehenna that sense in the New. 
In order to perceive what force and wisdom this new exegesis im- 
parts to the passages where the word occurs, take the precept of 
Christ, Matt. x. 28. “ Fear not them who kill the body, but can- 
not kill the soul; but rather fear him who can destroy both soul 
and body in ‘ the temporal miseries God is to bring upon the nation 
of the Jews ;’ or in the parallel text, Luke xii. 4,5, ‘I say unto 
you, my friends, be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do ; but | will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear ; fear him, who, after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
into ‘ the temporal miseries God is to bring upon the Jews.’ 

In the well known passage of James too, (chap. iii. 6,) what ad- 
mirable significancy is called forth from long slumber, as if by the 
wand of Mercury or magic. “So is the tongue among our mem- 
bers, that it defileth ihe whole body, and setteth on fire the 
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course of nature; and it is set on fire of “ the temporal miseries 
which God is to bring upon the nation of the Jews for their sins !” 

Comment on such philology really would seem an insult to our 
readers. None but the commonly received sense can be given to 
the word Gehenna, and meet at all the exigency of these and sim- 
ilar passages. 

Here then we find a word which designates, if no other does, a 
place of future punishment. The duration is also indicated, in con- 
nexion with this word, by the sentences repeatedly annexed, 
“‘ where the fire is not quenched and their worm dieth not.” In 
these there seems to us, when we consider the original, literal sense 
of the word, to be a peculiar and very striking force, which is over- 
looked in the common mode of viewing the phrases as being ap- 
plicable to the valley itself, and which confirms in our opinion the 
Orthodox interpretation of the principal word. The Saviour seems 
thereby emphatically to say, ‘ 1 mean not a Gehenna of finite char- 
acter, like the accursed valley near your city, whose fires are ca- 
pable of being quenched, and whose worm may die, but a Gehenna 
more dreadful still, where the fire is not quenched and the worm 
dieth not.’ 

Our remarks have been much more extended than we at first 
purposed, and we will leave the subject with mercly requesting the 
reader to view at a single glance, the sum of the results we have 
noticed as exhibited in these Essays. 

First. There ts a place or state of punishment after death. We 
find two words, Sheol and Hades, which include it, although not 
often used specifically to designate it; one word Gehenna 
specifically designates it, and cannot possibly mean anything else ; 
another word derived from Tartarus recognizes it, and in the con- 
nexion shows the apostate angels confined in it. 

Secondly. The punishment is endless. ‘This is proved by the 
descriptive adjuncts connected with Gehenna, and by the manner 
in which the words amy and ame are applied to the subject. 

It will not be forgotten that there is a mass of cumulative evi- 
dence on this subject in the Bible, wholly independent of what is 
here adduced. 

But here we have the direct argument from philology. It is an 
argument of small compass and great simplicity ; but it possesses 
impregnable strength. Proud reason may rave in mad rebellion 
against the truth it demonstrates ; false philosophy may seek to 
wrap the awful secret in her misty obscurities ; and vulgar heresy 
may pour over it her torrents of abusive rant ; yet the plain, simple 
argument from philology will remain unalterably fast. Volumes 
have been written, and volumes without number more may be writ- 
ten, to explain away the clear declarations, of the Bible. Moun- 
tain on mountain of sophistry may be heaped up by the sons of 
error, laboring with the toil of fabled giants. Flood may succeed 
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to flood of boasting criticism, loose as the rolling wave, hot and wild 
as the whirling sands of the desert. But this adamantine pillar 
stands, with its broad base unmoved, and its dread inscription un- 
effaced. The word of the living God is there, and meets the first 
look of the sinner, blasting his vain hopes, and filling bim with de- 
spair: Tuus sairH Jenovan, The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
Fear him that can destroy both soul and body in Het. 

If these lines shall be perused by a single reader, who has not 
present peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, we earnest- 
ly beseech him to make repentance and reconciliation his first, 
immediate, and grand concern. 


Tricks or Revivatists exposep: The Subtance of two Dis- 
courses delivered in the first Universalist Church in Boston, on 
the Morning and Afternoon of Sunday, April 17th, 1831. By 
Water Batrovur. Boston: G. W. Bazin. pp. 24. 


On Revivats or Rewicion: 4 Sermon delivered in New Bed- 
ford, April 17th, 1831. By Wituiam Morse. [ Teacher of 


Universalism.| New Bedford: B.J. Congdon. pp. 20. 


A Comparison or THE Goop anv THE Evin or Reviva.s. 
By Ezra S. Gannett. [Tract No. 50, First Series.| Print- 
ed for the American Unitarian Association. Boston: Gray & 
Bowen. 1831. pp. 28. 


A Letrer To AN Ortuopox Minister on Revivaus or Re- 
Licion. By Bernarp Wurman. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 
1831. pp. 64. 


On Revivats. By Jonatuan Farr. [Tract No. 10, Second 
Series.] Printed for the American Unitarian Association. 
Boston: Gray & Bowen. 1831. pp. 16. 


‘“Tuese Four Days Meerines:” What are they for? And 
what will be the Cost and Fruit of them? By JonaTuan 
Farr. Minister of Gardner, Mass. 1831. pp. 18. 


The contest of the Jews and Pagans against the spreading and 
victorious gospel, in the early days of the Christian church, must 
have been, in many respects, a perplexing and confounding one. 
They must have been often, as the Psalmist expresses it, “ at their 
wits end,” not knowing which way to turn, or what to do. For if 
they drove the Christians from one place, it was only to scatter them 
into a thousand other places. Ifthey put them to death, ‘ the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the church.’ And what was most dis- 
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tressing of all, numbers of their own partizans, and those too who 
had been the most bold and zealous, were continually dropping off, 
and joining the hated, persecuted company.—Saul of Tarsus, one 
of their choicest spirits, was sent away to Damascus, ‘ with author- 
ity and commission from the chief priests, that if he found any of 
this way, whether they were men or women, he might bring them 
bound unto Jerusalem.’ The rulers of the Jews had full confidence 
in the ability and fidelity of this young man, and were anxiously 
waiting his return, to report that he had extirpated the Nazarenes 
in Syria ; but lo, the first they hear of him, ‘ he is preaching in the 
synagogues, and proving that Jesus is very Christ !! 

Our minds often revert to these ancient events, in contemplating 
the present struggle of Unitarians, Universalists, and open Infi- 
dels against Revivals of religion, and the spreading triumphs of the 
Son cf God. This is doubtless the most perplexing, confounding 
struggle in which these men were ever called to engage. When 
they contend in argument, it matters not so much what the result 
is; ‘for even though vanquished, they can argue still.” Or when 
they contend against the Bible, they c can by false criticisms obscure 
the sense, and puzzle both themselves and their readers. Or when 
they contend against plain matters of fact, they can give their own 
explanations of things; and make a bad case appear plausible. But 
when contending against the Holy Spirit of God, who has all hearts 
in his hand, and can turn them as the rivers of water are turned, 
and who is taking numbers, as he pleases, from among themselves, 
and bringing them down in the dust at his feet ;—who is safe in sueh 
a contest? And what can those engaged in it say, or do? Here, 
perhaps, is an individual, on whom they place great reliance. He is 
learned, able, zealous, ana determined. He has been long proved, 
and no suspicion of his fidelity is entertained. But the first they 
hear of him, he is on his knees in some assembly of Evangelical 
Christians, renouncing his errors, confessing his sins, and imploring 
the forgiveness and prayers of God’s people. He has become the 
devoted abettor of that cause which once he hated and despised. 
Were the instances of this kind few or isolated, they might be 
more easily accounted for, and better endured ; but they have been 
numerous of late, and are almost continually occurring ; and in 
view of them, what shall be said or done ? 

The case in regard to revivals of religion is briefly this: Here 
are large bodies of professing Christians, ministers and others, who 
believe religion to be a concern of immediate and infinite impor- 
tance. Without it, our institutions cannot be long sustained. 
Without it, individuals cannot be happy in this life, and 
must be miserable forever. Still, multitudes to whom religion is of 
so much importance are, in a great degree, negligent of it. They 
are intent upon the pursuits of time, and think jittle of eternity. 
They ‘cast off fear and restrain prayer, and are living without 
hope and without God in the world.’ In view of such a state of 
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things, the minds of Christians are deeply pained. They cannot 
sleep over the prospect which surrounds them. They cannot rest, 
without making an effort to rescue those who are ready to perish. 
They are combining their energies, and doing what they can, to 
arouse their fellow men to a sense of the ir danger, impress on them 
the importance of religion, interest them in it, bri ing them to possess 
it, and thus prepare them for everlasting blessings. And the Lord 
working with them, they are in a high degree successful. Hun- 
dreds and thousands are hopefully converted, who are proclaiming 
with one voice that, whereas they once were blind, now they see; 
—whereas they were once like the troubled sea which caanot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt, they now find joy and peace 
in believing.—Meanwhile, there is another class, some of whom 
profess to be Christians, who are displeased. Whether it is that 
they cannot bear to see other denominations so much more engag- 
ed and successful than themselves, we pretend not to say; but at 
any rate they are displeased,—and the y give vent to their feelings in 
objections and complaints. * Why all this talk, and parade, and ef- 
fort? Why these frequent meetings, and earnest supplications, 
and fervent appeals? Why not conduct things in a cool and ra- 
tional manner, leave them more to their natural course, let religion 
spring up of itself, and be of a spontaneous growth ?’—To all this 
we might reply, ‘ Alas! dear friends, the soil is unfavorable. It 
will bear weeds, and tares, and thorns ; but a thousand experiments 
show that wheat will not grow here without much cultivation. All 
experience showsthat, to bring forth the fruits of the gospel in per- 
fection—‘ the full corn in the ear’—there must be unwearied and 
incessant toil. 

We have grouped together the pamphlets, whose titles stand at 
the head of this article, not for the purpose of replying to them 
separately and in form, but of showing our readers, in one view, the 
extent and character of the opposition at present arrayed against 
revivals of religion, and of noticing such topics and making such 
remarks as the occasion seems to require. ‘These books, though 
differing in some respects according to the different tempers and 
characters of the writers, are in most respects remarkably similar. 
They present, in general, the same views of religion ; give the 
same distorted representations of revivals of religion; and urge 
the same objections to revivals. They contain statements and 
stories designed to discredit revivals of religion, some of which 
have been publicly refuted, and more might be, were the object 
worth the labor. They abound with predictions, presumptions 
and surmises, such as men might be supposed to utter, who know 
little or nothing of the subject in question, and yet hate it with their 
whole heart. Mr. Whitman, in a special manner, dwells upon the 
numerous and intolerable evils growing out of revivals ; and yet, 
with characteristic consistency and truth, affirms, that these excite- 
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ments “ are produced oftenest and most extensively under Unitari- 
tarian preaching !!” See pp. 40, 41. He describes the con- 
verts in the revivals as ¢ unh: appy in their tempers, fretful, gloomy, 
uncharitable, censorious, vain and self-righteous, proud and re- 
vengeful ;’ yet he says that, during his visit among the Christians 
in the Wesie ro States (who, he te ‘lls us, have been distinguished 
above all other denominations by the fre quency and extent of their 
revivals,) he always found them distinguished for their good mor- 
als and practical piety!!” See pp. 30, 10. 

It is no part of our object to vindicate revivals of religion against 
the aspersions cast upon them in these books. Our readers under- 
stand the subject too well to render such an effort on our part need- 
ful, or even tolerable. They could as well hear us undertake to 
answer objections to the shining of the sun, or the falling of the 
showers. 

The consequence of revivals most distressing of all to our liberal 
friends, though they have not thought proper directly to notice it, 
is doubtless this : These seasons are continually thinning their ranks, 
and adding new and striking attestations to the power and excel- 
Jence of evangelical truth. The converts from Unitarianism and 
Universalism during the late revivals are not only numerous, but 
of a character, in many instances, to distress and appal those who 
are determined still to remain in error. Numbers of their princi- 
pal supporters, their best instructed and most zealous partizans, in 
different parts of the United States, have experienced an entire 
change of views, and taken refuge in the hope set before them in 
the gospel. 

We allude to these facts, not at all in the spirit of boasting, but 
with a view to honor the divine Spirit, show the efficacy of revivals, 
and the reason why their opposers find so much fault with them. 
We have often looked on with admiration and wonder, to see how 
easily and speedily the Holy Spirit could effect that which man 
had long labored in vain to accomplish. As a liberally educated 
Unitarian gentleman, recently converted, expresses it, ‘ as soon as 
the Spirit of God touched me, my Unitarianism fell off.’ Instantly 
it lost all attraction, and like an old, out-grown garment, ¢f ‘ fell 
off.” When the eyes of a person are opened to see his character 
in its true light—when he becomes acquainted with his sin, guilt, 
danger, and ruin; he finds at once that he needs a Saviour,—not 
a mere teacher and example, but a Saviour. He needs the help 
of one, ‘whose blood cleanseth from all sin,’ and who is ‘ able to 
save to the uttermost all who ccme unto God by him.’ And with 
these views, Unitarianism and Universalism are no longer the re- 
ligion which his soul craves; they are no longer adapted to his 
situation and wants; they afford him no support or comfort, and 
he thrusts them from him with loathing and abhorrence. Let but the 
Spirit of God be poured out upon the world, to convince men of 
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sin, of righteousness, and of judgement, and it will soon cure 
them of their errors in regard to the original character of man, and 
the way of salvation by a Redeemer. 

Of one of the writers named at the head of this article, (Mr. Gan- 
nett,) we can truly say, that we are sorry to find him in such com- 
pany. We have read his tract with no other emotions than those 
of grief. It is written, indeed, with a good degree of seriousness 
and candor, and although it contains much false doctrme, much cen- 
sure of evangelical Christians, and many statements respecting the 
origin, the “ management,” and results of revivals, which are not 
true, it is on the whole, perhaps, as unexceptionable a discourse in 
opposition to them as a man in his circumstances could be ex- 
pected to write. 

But it is affecting to see one, who seems to have a serious regard 
for religion, making common cause with scoffers, all over the land, 
in resisting and opposing efforts, the single object of which is to 
advance religion, and enthrone it in the hearts of a renovated and 
rejoicing people. It is painful to behold a man of a cultivated and 
serious mind, who would not intentionally injure any living thing, 
thus throwing out his speculations before the public, upon a sub- 
ject of which he evidently has little more correct knowledge than 
he had at the moment of his birth. We mean not to disparage 
the gentleman’s acquirements, but what can Mr. Gannett know ac- 
curately respecting revivals of religion? Did he ever pass through 
one? Did he ever have part in one? Doubtless, he has heard a 
great many stories, and read a great many books ;—and so one 
born blind may have heard a great deal about the beauties of the 
rain-bow ; and the deaf-mute may have seen others rejoicing at 
the sound of music. ‘There are some things which books and in- 
structors cannot teach—which can be learned only by experience ; 
and this is pre-eminently true of vital religion—the religion of re- 
vivals. Let Mr. Gannett enter thoroughly for once into a revival of 
religion, not as a spectator, but as an interested individual ; let 
him mingle with it enough to feel its influence upon his heart ; let 
him go himself to the inquiry meeting, and pass from seat to seat, 
and listen to the relations there given; let him become minutely 
acquainted with the anxieties of awakened souls, and with the 
views, feelings, and joys of new converts; let him pass through a 
season such as this ;—and we are persuaded he will burn his tract, 
and lament before God that he ever wrote it. He will acknowl- 
edge, as distinguished ministers have done before him, that the re- 
vival was the best school he ever entered, and that he learned more 
in it respecting the human heart, and respecting the method and 
work of salvation, than he ever learned before. 

Our liberal neighbors are displeased, not only at the revivals of 
religion with which our churches are blessed, but at the means 
which are used to promote these revivals ;—particularly the pro- 
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tracted meetings. ‘These four days meetings: What are they 
for? And what will be the cost and fruit of them?” Mr. Farr is 
but one among many brethren, who have undertaken to declaim 
against these meetings. 

Unitarians should learn to be cautious how they object to Or- 
thodox measures, as they are so apt, after a while, to adopt the 
same. ‘Time was, when they were strenuously opposed to For- 
eign Missions ; and then they became the warm advocates of such 
Missions. They were once opposed to Sabbath Schools ; but 

now they are loud in praise of these schools. Formerly, too, some 
among them denounced all religious meetings during the week as a 
violation of the fourth commandment ; but now they do not scruple 
to hold meetings in the week, and in the evening, whenever they 
find it convenient. ‘The march of mind may be such that, in a 
few years more, they will think it best to institute three or four 
days meetings; and they had better be cautious what they say of 
such meetings now, lest their objections ere long should return 
upon their own heads. 

But seriously, why should Unitarians and Universalists object to 
the protracted meetings? No one is obliged to attend these meet- 
ings. None are unduly urged to attend them. If Lam disposed 
to attend a meeting two or three days ina week, and my neighbor 
pleases to spend as much or more time in an excursion for pleas- 
ure; why have I not as much liberty as he? And why should I 
be censured more than he ? 

It has been generally understood that the churches and societies 
of the different denominations in this country have the right, so long 
as they are peaceable, to manage their own proper concerns in 
their own way. If one church is disposed to appoint a lecture, 
and another a fast, and another a protracted meeting, and another 
to have no special meetings at all; so Jong as the peace of society 
is not disturbed, whose business is it? And how has this espionage 
of certain sects relative to the affairs of others—this peeping over 
their shoulders, interfering with their measures, and making them 
matter of general and sweeping denunciation ;—how has it been got 
up? ‘What is it for? And what will be the cost and fruit of it ?’ 

Mr. Farr insists, in the first place that there is no need of the 
protracted meetings, or of any “ additional meetings in the week.” 

“T hold that the ordinary and stated means of grace, and the positive insti- 


tutions and ordinances of religion, if they are diligently and properly improved, 
are generally sufficient to bring one to a saving acquaintance with the gospel. " 


Doubtless persons may come to a saving acquaintance with the 
gospel, by merely attending public worship on the Sabbath—that 
is, of they attend where the gospel i 1s preached. Or they may come 
to this knowledge, by staying at home and reading the Bible. The 
proper question on this subject is not, what may men do? but what 
will they do? What are they actually doing? Is it a fact that 
our citizens generally—the aged, the middle aged, and the young 
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—with all their privileges, are now, and have been for a course of 
years, coming to the saving knowledge of the gospel? Do they, 
in general, manifest that this is the case, in their conversation and 
their lives? However Mr. F. may answer this question, we are 
constrained to decide it in the negative; and we feel the necessity 
of more urgent means, to arouse unthinking men to the importance 
of religion, lead them to value and improve their privileges, and 
thus secure the salvation of their souls. 

Mr. F. affirms, that the motives of the Orthodox in establishing 
these meetings are corrupt. 

“T verily think I have reasons fur believing that the real, exciting object of 
them is to increase the power, influence and numbers of the Orthodox party.” 

It hardly becomes men, so loud in the praise of their own charity 
as Unitarians generally are, thus to decide upon the motives of 
others, and without ceremony to ascribe to them motives so differ- 
ent from those by which they profess to be actuated. And we 
know not what extraordinary power of ‘trying the reins’ Mr F. 
may possess, which should give him a pre-eminence in this respect 
above his neighbors. Perbaps, however, we ought not to think 
hardly of him. He may be as unable to appreciate the motives 
of some men, as the counsellors of Hanun were to enter into the 
feelings of pious David. (2 Sam. x. 3.) He may be sensible 
that no motive short of a thirst of power could induce him to preach 
as frequently and labor as diligently as some Orthodox ministers ; 
and why should he regard them as less ambitious, or more disinter- 
ested, than himself? 

Mr. F. inquires, What if “ each sect of any magnitude in our 
land were to have its four days meetings ?’—-And what if it were ? 
If the different sects would institute these meetings at suitable in- 
tervals, and make due preparation for them, and conduct them 
properly ; we should rejoice at them. We should think them an 
omen of great good. If Unitarians will establish these meetings, 
and conduct them in a proper manner, it will be our least objection 
to them, that they continue three or four days. 

Mr. F. thinks it a great objection to these meetings, that they 
consume so much precious time. 

“Say there are 280 towns in the state, and there should be a four days 
meeting in each of them, and only one person should attend on each of these 
occasions ;” [asingular meeting or assemblage at which only one person should 
be present,] ‘‘ that would make 1120 days. But instead of only one at each of 
these meetings, say there are four hundred; eleven hundred and twenty multi- 
plied by four hundred would give four hundred and forty-eight thousand. There 
would be, on an average, a loss of sixteen hundred days to each town.’’* 

Will Mr. F. inform us, in his next publication, how much time 
was wasted by the hearers of John the Baptist, when “ Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan,” followed 

* Dr. Witherspoon somewhere tells us of an Infidel, who undertook to compute the 


loss of time and money which the Sabbath liad occasioned to the world. He forgot, says 
the shrewd Doctor, tv compute how much it had saved. 
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him out into the desert to be instructed and baptized ;—and how 
much was wasted by the thousands who, in some instances, follow- 
ed Christ, and attended on his ministry for several successive days 
(Matt. xv. 32 ;)—and how mach was wasted by the Apostles and 
their associates, when they “ continued davly with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread from house to house ?” He will also in- 
form us what he regards as the great object of living, or for what he 
thinks our time was given us. Was it given us, that we might pur- 
sue the world, or take care of the soul ? that we might hoard treas- 
ure upon earth, or lay it up in heaven? If we are indeed bound 
to seek, first of all, and above all, the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ; if it should be the grand object of life to secure the 
sanctification and salvation of the soul; and if this object can be 
promoted by occasional protracted meetings ; then, what if they do 
consume a portion of our time? How shall time be better spent ? 
On what days of our lives shall we look back with greater satisfac- 
tion, from the bed of death, the scenes of the judgement, and the 
retributions of the eternal world, than on those which we spent in 
listening to the calls of mercy, and in giving away ourselves to 
God P 

But there will be an expense, not only of time, but of what many 
people seein to regard as more than precious time. 

“ Many poor persons will hire horses and carriages, who can ill afford it ; and 
their Sunday dress will be worn more this year, than it need to have been in sev- 
eral years.” 

Why, alas! did not the promoters of the protracted meetings 
seek an interview with Mr. Farr, and avail themselves of his _pro- 
found suggestions on some of these topics, before proceeding with 
their prodigal schemes! How much wear and tear of Sunday 
dresses might in this way have been prevented! How much 
more tidily, too, these dresses might have been kept!) How much 
longer they might have been worn! And what is the soul to 
to a new Sunday dress! 

But all these things, momentous as they may seem, Mr. F. 
assures us are of * trifling consider ration, compared to others which 
he shall proceed to mention.” Let us then listen to some of these 
weightier matters.—** On these occasions, multitudes will hear the 
voices of strangers, instead of their own shepherds.” That is, the 
hearers of Unitarian ministers, who attend the meetings, may learn 
to like other preachers better than their own. And not only so, 
‘many will listen to views of religion, to which they had hitherto 
been strangers.” They will discover, perchance, that Unitarianism 
is not the gospel,—that they are themselves sinners, who need an al- 
mighty, an atoning Saviour. No wonder Unitarian ministers are 
alarmed at the possibility of consequences such as these. 

Mr. F’. believes that the protracted meetings will produce much 
disturbance in families. Wives and daughters will be induced to 
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attend them contrary to the wishes of their husbands and fathers ; 
families will no longer be able to worship at the same altar; and 
husbands will not bear ruie in their own houses. —This is a theme of 
perpetual declamation to the opposers, not only of protracted meet- 
ings, but of revivals of religion. ‘ Families willbe divided, and do- 
mestic peace will be destroyed.’ But what families will be divided 
and disturbed? Not religious, Orthodox families; for these will 
rejoice to have religion revived in their houses, and to have the 
number of renewed souls increased. It is the families af Unitari- 
ans and Universalists, of the irreligious and the infidel, which are 
in danger of being disturbed by revivals of religion. And for fear 
of disturbing these, evangelical Christians must stay their hands, 
and use no more means to promote religion even among them- 
selves. 

But how is it that religion disturbs the families of the irreligious. 
We can tell how; for, alas, we too well know the usual course of 
proceeding to be mistaken on this subject.—Here is an individual 
in such a family, a wife or a child, who becomes anxious for her 
soul, and is hopefully converted. She is faithful and affectionate, 
more so than before, and no fault can be found with her ‘ except 
concerning the law of her God ;’ but she soon finds by sad expe- 
rience, that all ‘who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution.’ It is painful to her to think of separating herself 
from the rest of the family in public worship; but her conscience 
and the interests of her soul require it, and she asks permission ;— 
but no—she is prohibited. She feels bound by an obligation 
higher than man can impose, to profess Christ according to her 
own views, and come to his table; but when this subject is sug- 
gested, she is again prohibited. ‘A man must bear rule in his 
own house, and she shall do no such thing.’ Feeling that religion 
is a concern in which she must act and answer for herself, and in 
which she ought to obey God rather than man, she ventures occa- 
sionally to assert her rights, and goes where she can-worship God 
according to the dictates of her own conscience; but when she 
returns, she is reproached, chided, scolded, and it may be beaten, 
by the hands of her husband or her father. A friend gives her a 
religious tract, but this is torn from her, and thrown into the fire. 
Another loans her a book suited for her instruction and consola- 
tion, but this is taken away, and ordered to be sent home. As 
her last resource, she retires to her chamber, to pour out her soul 
to Ged and pray for her persecutor ; but the sanctuary of her de- 
votions is burst open, and she is ordered to depart out of it. And 
having thus disturbed and distracted his whole house, and set it in 
a flame, the liberal husband or father now sallies forth, to curse 
protracted meetings and revivals of religion, and to tell how they 
divide families, and disturb and destroy domestic peace. And, sad 
to relate, he finds professed ministers of the gospel ready to listen 
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to his complaints, and give an echo to his denunciations from the 
pulpit and the press.—We do not mean to say that all professedly 
liberal husbands treat their orthodox wives and children after this 
manner. Far from it. But that this is thé way in which not a 
few (with the exception, perhaps, of personal violence) are treated, 
and in which disturbance in families is usually created in conse- 
quence of revivals of religion, we certainly know. We are our- 
selves acquainted with instances, in which Unitarians and Univer- 
salists—farmers, mechanics, merchants, men who think themselves 
respectable and would be accounted gentlemen—hold the religious 
inmates of their houses in a state of bondage and of fear. Their 
wives and daughters have little more freedom on that great subject 
which, of all others, lies nearest to their hearts, than though they 
were the tenants of a Turkish harem. 

Nor is this treatment so much to be wondered at; for this is 
the way, it appears, in which liberal gentlemen are taught by their 
ministers to treat their families. In the tract on which we are re- 
marking, Mr. Farr exhorts his readers, not only to keep away 
from the protracted meetings themselves, but to keep their fami- 
lies away. “ Keep at home,” he says, “ and keep those under your 
authority at home also.” ‘ Don’t go to hear this orthodox preach- 
ing. You may be convinced by it, and thus be drawn away from 
your loving Unitarian teachers.’ Mr. F., it will be recollected, is 
one of those who have insisted so strenuously, and for so long a 
time, upon the importance of free inquiry in matters of religion. 
How often has it been said, ‘ Be not afraid to hear and think for 
yourselves, and to examine the subject of religion freely. Prove 
all things, and then you will be able to distinguish that which is 
good.’ But no sooner do some of the members of Unitarian con- 
gregations begin to assert the right to hear and think freely—be- 
gin to drop into orthodox meetings and listen candidly to the 
preaching of the gospel, than their teachers are alarmed, and ery 
out to warn them of their danger, and exhort them to keep out of 
the way.—And not only must they keep at home themselves, they 
must keep their families at home also. True, your wives and 
children must answer for themselves, but they are not to be per- 
mitted to act for themselves,—unless they shal] choose to act as 
you choose to have them. ‘They are not to be permitted to hear 
such preaching as they please, but such as you please,—not to have 
the religion which is most agreeable to them, but that which is 
most agreeable to you. ‘ Keep those under your authority at 
home also! !” Mr. F., it will be recollected, i is a strong advocate 
of religious liberty, as well as of free inquiry,—and he laments, in 
the pages before us, that our religious liberties are in so much dan- 
ger from the Calvinists. 

Now Calvinists as we are, and sensible as we are of the danger 
of erroneous teaching on religious subjects, (a feeling of which the 
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principles of the liberalists leave them scarcely susceptible) the 
advice which we should give to those under our influence in regard 
to the subject here discussed, would be directly the opposite of that 
given by Mr. Farr.. “We would say explicitly to the Evangelical 
Christian householder, (though we know of no facts which make it 
necessary to say it) if you have a wife who is conscientiously a 
Unitarian or a Universalist, and who wishes to worship with e ither 
of these denominations ; by all means let her go. And not only 
let her go, but aid her to go; furnish her with a seat; and treat 
her with the same kindness when she returns, as though she had 
worshipped at your own meeting. The danger of attending such 
places of worship is indeed great, but the responsibility in this case 
is hers, not yours, and forcibly to restrain her would only be to in- 
crease the evil. And if you have children of sufficient age and 
capacity to form an enlightened opinion on religious subjects, who, 
after all your instructions, are seriously and conscientiously incline d 
to attend a different place of worship from yourself, we would give 
the same advice in respect to them. By no means restrain them. 
And if this is not Christian liberty, then we will consent to take 
lessons from those who say to their readers, ‘ Keep at home, and 
keep those under your authority at home also.” 

Mr. F. thinks it a strong objection to the protracted meetings 
that they “ will occasion a great deal of gossip, talehearing, back- 
biting, scoffing, railing, ridiculing, mocking, cursing and swear- 
ing.”—And so Christians must stay all special efforts to advance 
religion and save the souls of men, for fear that the wicked will 
curse and swear at them! How long does this writer think we 
should retain our Sabbaths, or ordinances, or public worship, or 
religious privileges of any kind, if the profane and ungodly could 
swear us out of them ! 

* Others,” says our author, “ annoyed in their domestic and so- 
cial peace, or disturbed in various other ways, will treat them [the 
protracted meetings] with more rudeness and severity.” We sup- 
pose he means that they will disturb the meetings with drums and 
guns, with throwing stones and breaking windows, as they have 
done in some instances already. And will Mr. F. appear as the 
apologist of such proceedings? Or will he charge the blame of 
them to the meetings? As well might the Apostles be blamed for 
the tumults which the wicked excited against them. As well 
might the Saviour himself be blamed, for the disgraceful scenes 
attending his crucifixion. 

Among the bad consequences of the protracted meetings, Mr. 
F. mentions their effects on religious societies. ‘ Many more so- 
cieties will be diminished in numbers and strength.” But what 
societies? Not those of Evangelical Christians. So long as the 
meetings are properly conducted, we have no fear as to their ef- 
fects on these. It is the societies of Unitarians and Universalists, 
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for which Mr. I’. feels so much solicitude. And with good rea- 
son. For after all his efforts to keep people away from these 
meetings, they will have their liberty, — will attend them. And 
here, in many instances, they will learn the difference between 
truth. and error, between the chaff eck the wheat; the Spirit of 
God will enlighten their souls, and they will come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. And then farewell to the liberal meeting. 
The persons thus affected will have no heart for such a meeting, 
and will not (unless by compulsion) attend it. Many liberal soci- 
eties have been already weakened in this way, and if the protract- 
ed meetings are continued in a proper spirit and manner, many 
more undoubtedly will be. And this consideration has more weight, 
probably, than every other, in inducing the liberal clergy to de- 
nounce them. 

Mr. F. concludes with bemoaning our religious prospects, and 
with endeavoring to work upon the sympathie s of his readers to 
persuade them to stand by their Unitarian ministers. 


“¢ Our religious prospects are humbling and alarming.”—“ With my views of 
religion, I cannot but look on our present circumstances, at times, as very dark 
and gloomy.” 


We wonder not at all at this. Had we the same views of reli- 
gion with Mr. F., instead of rejoicing, as we now do, in the rising 
glory of the. church, we should, with him, regard the present as- 
pect of things as pre-eminently dark and gloomy. Revivals of re- 
ligion multiplying and extending on every side, and the Son of 
God riding forth from conquering to conque «gael in con- 
verts by hundreds and thousands, enlarging and building up bis 
churches, and withering and blasting unfounded hopes ;—we won- 
der not at all that Mr. F. and his brethren are alarmed. We 
wonder not that, with their views of religion, present circumstances 
look dark to them, and often fill them with painful apprehensions. 

’ I 

“ Think,” says he to his readers, who he takes for granted will be inclined, 
after all, to attend the protracted meetings,—“ think of your minister! ‘Think 
how you multiply his labors, anxieties and ‘roubles! He has feelings, as well 
as you. Think what joy and confidence you would give him, if he found you 
bound together, and cleaving to him in this time of danger and delusion. Why 
will you set fire to your own house, or pull it upon your own heads? Why 
should you destroy your own society ?”’ 

Truly, we are sorry for these distressed ministers, and most de- 
voutly do we wish that they might come to the possession of better 
views. Then, instead of mourning, they might rejoice. In place 
of present gloom and fear, their souls might be filled with hope and 
peace. But standing where they now dc, what can be said or 
done to comfort them? ‘The times are undoubtedly becoming 
worse and worse for them. ‘The gospel is soon to be preached for 
a witness to all nations; the Spirit is to be poured out upon all 
flesh; revivals are to be extended with increasing rapidity and 
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power; and conversions are to be multiplied a thousand fold. If 
the opposers of this great work are already afraid ; if paleness be- 
gins to gather on their faces even now; ‘ what will they do in the 
end thereof?” Most unfeignedly do we pity them, and with them 
all those who, in this day of Divine power and mercy, set them- 
selves in opposition to the rising kingdom of Christ. The issue of 
a struggle so unequal cannot be doubtful, and to those who persist 
in it must be dreadful. May all who have an interest at the throne 
of grace be much in prayer for such persons, that their eyes may 
be opened and their hearts renewed, that their spirits may be sav- 

ed in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

That the protracted meetings, when prope rly conducted, are an 
admirably adapted means of grace, an instrument of prodigious 
power, and one which the Holy Spirit has delig hted greatly to 
honor, there can be no doubt. Men, in their blindness, may ridi- 
cule and oppose them, but the heavens are rejoicing over them ; 
and thousands of ransomed souls are now rejoicing upon earth, and 
will rejoice in heaven forever, that these meetings were instituted, 
and were the means of their salvation. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that like every thing else en- 
trusted to human hands, the meetings in question are liable to be 
perverted. And if the enemy of souls cannot crush them by op- 
position, he will leave no means untried to accomplish their perver- 
sion. Let, then, those who engage in them be on their guard ; for 
they are ‘not ignorant of his devices.’ Let them wa‘ch against eve- 
ry thing in the public service of God, which is not accordant with 
his revealed will, and with the pure and heavenly spirit of the gos- 
pel. Let them watch especially their own hearts ; be ever bhum- 
ble; feel their dependence as we ‘Il as their obligations ; be mighty 
in prayer as well as untiring in effort; and the Spirit of God will 
not leave them to ‘ labor in vain, and spend their strength for nought 
and in vain.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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The following account of “ old Mr. Tennent” (father of Gilbert and William 
Tennent*) and of the “school of the prophets” over which he presided, is extract- 
ed from the Journals of Rev. Mr. Whitefield. While Whitefield resided at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 1739, he was first introduced to Mr. Tennent, and speaks 
of him as follows : 


“ At my return home, was much comforted by the coming of one 


* Gilbert Tennent wast this time settled in the Ministry at New Brunswick, and Wil- 
liam at Freehold, in New Jersey. 
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Mr. Tennent, an old grey-headed disciple and soldier of Jesus 
Christ. He keeps an academy about twenty miles off Philadelphia, 
has been blessed with four gracious sons, three of whom have been, 
and still continue to be, eminently useful in the church of Christ. 
He is a great friend to Mr. Erskine of Scotland, and, as far as I 
can find, both he and his sons are secretly despised by the generali- 
ty of the Synod, as Mr. Erskine and his brethren are hated by the 
Judicatories of Edinburgh, and as the Methodist Preachers are by 
their brethren in England.” 

“ November 22. Set out for Neshamini (twenty miles distant 
from Trent Town) where old Mr. Tennent lives, and keeps an 
academy, and where [ was to preach to-day, according to appoint- 
ment. About twelve we came thither, and found above 3000 people 
gathered together in the meeting-house yard; and Mr. Wiiliam 
Tennent, an eminent servant of Jesus Christ, preaching to them, 
because we had stayed beyond the time appointed. When I came 
up, he soon stopped, and sung a Psalm, and then I began to speak 
as the Lord gave me utterance.” 

“* After our exercises were over, we went to old Mr. Tennent, 
who entertained us like one of the ancient patriarchs. His wife to 
me seemed like Elizabeth, and he like Zacchary ; both, as far as I 
can find, walk in all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord 
blameless. It happens very providentially, that Mr. Tennent and 
his brethren are appointed to be a Presbytery by the Synod, so that 
they intend breeding up gracious youths, and sending them out from 
time to time into our Lord’s vineyard. The place wherein the young 
men study now, is in contempt called the college. It is a log-house, 
about twenty feet long, and near as many broad ; and to me it seem- 
ed to resemble the schools of the old prophets. From this despised 
place seven or eight worthy ministers of Jesus have lately been sent 
forth ; more are almost ready to be sent, and a foundation is now 
laying for the instruction of many others. The Devil will certainly 
rage against them, but the work, I am persuaded, is of God, and 
therefore will not come to nought.” 


REMARKABLE CONVERSIONS. 


In the recent Revivals of Religion, there have been many remarkable con- 
versions. Hardened sinners, those who had wandered farthest from the ordina- 
ry channels of saying mercy, have been apparently humbled, and brought to 
the knowledge of the truth. Such instances are striking, but not new. They 
occurred in the primitive church. And they have occurred in all places since, 
where the gospel has been faithfully preached, and has heen accompanied by 
the power of the Holy Ghost.—The two following cases are mentioned by Mr 
Whitefield in his Journal at Philadelphia, under date of Nov. 9, 1740. 

“The first is one Mr. Brockden, Recorder of Deeds, a man em- 
inent in his profession, but for many years a notorious Deist. In 
his younger days, he told me, he had some religious impressions, 
but coming into business, the cares of the world so choaked the good 
seed, that he not only forgot his God in some degree, but at length 
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began to doubt of, and to dispute his very being. In this state he 
continued many years, and has been very zealous to propagate his 
Deistical, I could almost say Atheistical principles among moral 
men; but he told me he never endeavored to make proselytes of vi- 
cious, debauched people. When I came to Philadelphia this time 
twelve-month, he told me, he had not so much as a curiosity to hear 
me. But a brother Deist, his choicest friend, pressing him to come 
and hear me, to satisfy his curiosity, he at length complied with his 
request. It was night. I preached at the Court-house stairs, upon 
the conference which our Lord had with Nicodemus. I had not 
spoke much before God struck his heart. ‘ For,” said he, ‘I saw 
your doctrine tended to make people good.” His family knew noth- 
ing that he had been to hear me. After he came home, his wife, 
who had been at sermon, came in also, and wished heartily that he 
had heard me. He said nothing. Afier this, another of his family 
came in, repeating the same wish; and, if I mistake not, after that 
another ; till at last, being unable to refrain any longer, with tears 
in his eyes, Why, says he, | have been hearing him; and then ex- 
pressed his approbation. Ever since, he has followed on to know 
the Lord, and I verily believe Jesus Christ has made himself mani- 
fest to his soul. ‘Though upwards of three score years old, he is 
now, I believe, born again of God. He is a little child, and often 
(as he told me) receives such communications from God, when he 
retires into the woods, that he thinks ne could die a martyr for the 
truth.” 

“The next is one Captain H———, formerly as great a repro- 
bate as ever I heard of: almost a scandal and reproach to human 
nature. He used to swear to ease his stomach, and was so fond of 
new oaths, that he used to go on board the transport ships, and offer 
a guinea for a new oath, that he might have the honor of coining it. 
It would be endless to give instances of his vile profaneness. ‘To 
the honor of God’s grace Ict it be said, he is now, | believe, a Chris- 
tian ; not only reformed, but renewed. The effectual stroke, he 
told me, was given, when I preached last spring at Pennypack. 
Ever since, he has been zealous for the truth; stood like a lamb 
when he was beaten, and in danger of being murdered some time 
ago, by many of my opposers; and, in short, shows forth his faith 
by his works.” 

“‘] mention these in particular, because I think they are remark- 
able proofs of that too much exploded doctrine, I mean, God’s Eter- 
nal Election and Everlasting Love. Whatever men’s carnal rea- 
soning may suggest, yet if the children of God fairly examine their 
own experiences, if they do God justice, they must acknowledge, 
that they did not choose God, but God chose them. And if he 
chose them at all, it must be from eternity, and that too without any 
regard to any thing foreseen in them. But I would be tender in 
this point, and leave persons to be taught it of God. I am of the 
martyr Bradford’s mind :—‘ Let a man go to the grammar school of 
faith and repentance, before he goes to the University of election and 
predestination.’ ” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Great Encouragement to Ministerial Effort: A Sermon 
delivered at the Installation of the Rev Tuomas Marner Smiru, as 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Catskill, N. Y., June 15, 1831. 
By Leonarp Woops, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover: Flagg & Gould. pp. 


55 
29 
Paes 


The principal object of this Discourse is to show, that “ the doctrine of Di- 
vine influence presents the only adequate encouragement to the servants of Christ, 
to labor fur the conversion of sinners and the prosperity of the church.” This is 
unquestionably true ; and it is also true, that the more deeply any person fee/s his 
dependence on the Divine Spirit, to accompany his labors and make them suc- 
cessful, the more disposed will he be to labor in the cause of Christ Jecause 
a deep and solemn sense of dependence on God will be attended with deep feel- 
ing on all religious subjects ;—with encagedness and watchfulness, with earnest 
desires, and fervent prayers, and consequent vigorous exertions, to extend the 
borders of the Redeemer’s kingdom. At the same time there is danger, that 
our dependence on God to bless us in our labors, may degenerate into a slug- 
gish reliance on him to bless us without our labors ;—that intead of looking up 
to him to work with us and by us, we shall come to presume on him to accom- 
plish his own work and ours too ;—and that we shall wickedly excuse our sloth, 
and want of interest, and consequent want of success, | 
ence on his power and pleasure. In this view, the fi 





y alleging our depend- 





wing inference is ex- 
ceedingly important : 


“It is a fair inference from what has been said, that the best preparation 


which can be made on our part f the work of divine grace in a revival of re- 
ligion, is, to became dul {/ Sensil that we are nothing, and that God is all in al 

I say duly sensible,—sensible in a right manner, and with right acco inying 
circumstances. ‘The feeling I refer to ot like the inability of a k man to 
rise up and walk; nor is it like the inability of a man to move and act, when he is 
overcome with sleep. He who is duly sensible of his insufficiency, and his de- 
pendence on God, is all alive to the interests of religion. He knows that sin- 
ners, whether old or young, are utterly ruined He knows that their end draws 





near, and that if they die in impenitence, their souls are lost forever. This 
view of their depravity and wretchedness moves the pity of his heart. He longs 
and pants for their salvation. His soul is all on fire to see the glory of God dis- 
played in the conversion of the multitudes who are ready to perish. Dut with 
all his pity, and love, and zeal, and all his fervent prayer for the salvation of 
those who are lost, he is convinced, he knows and feels, that not one of them 
will ever be converted without s} il divine influence ; that his word will return 
unto him void, and all his labor accomplish nothing, unless it please God to in- 
terpose, and save sinners by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 


Holy Ghost.” 


Connected with this sermon there is a note, in which the author expresses his 


approbation of protracted meetings,and his reasons for this approbation. 


“ After much reflection, I have become satisfied of the fitness and utility of 
holding such a meeting occasionally, and under proper regulations, by the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

“1. It was the appointment of God under the former dispensation, that reli- 
gious observances should, on particular occasions, be continued for several days 
in succession. And this divine appointment undoubtedly involved a principle 
adapted to the nature and constitution of man. ‘The history of Christ and th« 
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Apostles, and of the church in its best days, furnishes much evidence in favor of 
the same principle, and none against it 


“2. The withdrawment of men, on particular occasions, from common world- 
ly pursuits, and fixiog their attention on the concerns of the soul, for a longer 
time than usual, has a tendency manifestly favorable to the success of the 
gospel. 


“3. God has put upon such meetings a visible mark of his approbation, by 
making them the means of the hopeful conversion of a great multitude of sin- 
ners, and of advancing believers in a holy life. 

“4. Evangelical Christians, both in this country and in Great Britain, have 
in past times frequently had religious exercises substantially like those we are 
now considering. At the larger meetings of ecclesiastical bodies, and to some 
extent at communion seasons, they have had religious services in public 
for several days in succession. It cannot therefore be alleged, that a meeting 
continued through a part of several days for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of religion, is an innovation, or that it has anything new, except its name, 
and the particular order or mode of its exercises.” 


2. The Scriptural Interpreter .Vol. 1., No. 1., July, 1831. Boston 
Leonard C. Bowles. pp. 48. 


The Editor of this new Monthly is the Rev. E. S. Gannett, Junior Pastor of 
the Federal Church and Society in Boston. He candidly states in his Prospec 
tus “ that he is a Unitarian, and believes that Unitarian Christianity is the only 
system of faith and duty which can be drawn from the New Testament, by a 
just interpretation of its contents.” We admire his frankness, so different from 
the policy of American Unitarians generally only a few years ago, and from 
that of not a few of them even now.” 

The principal object of “ the Scriptural Interpreter,” will doubtless be, to sat- 
isfy its readers, especially its young readers, that Unitarianism is the religion of 
the New Testament, and consequently to initiate them into all the mysteries of 
Unitarian interpretation. They may here expect to learn the most approved 
methods of interpreting away a great variety of passages,—particularly those 
which speak of the Divinity of the Saviour, of his Divine names, attributes, 
works, and worship,—of the H« ly Spirit, of the existence and ayency of fallen 
spirits, of the depravity of man, of regeneration, repentance, and justification, 
and of future eternal punishment. We have some specimens of this kind of in- 
terpretation, even in this first number. 

The Greek word commonly rendered repent, Mr. Gannett renders reform ; 
because, says he, “ the word repent does not express the force of the original.” 
But does not Mr. Gannett know that this Greek word (Meraycew) necessarily 


denotes a change of mind, of feeling, an internal change,—whereas the word 
reform (as commonly used) imports no more than an outward change of con- 
duct? And does he not know that this Greek word is used, throughout the Bi- 
ble, to denote an internal change, to be followed by reformation, as the fruit of 


it? “Repent, and turn from your idols,and turn away your faces fromall your 


abominations.” “ Repent, and turn from all your transgressions ; so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin.” Ezek. xiv. 6, and 18,30. ‘ That they should repent, 

* Much has been said in our pages respecting the r it formerly practised by 
Unitarian ministers in this country. We find a king testimony on the subject in the 
published proccedings of the last meet ng of the British and Fore on Unitarian Associa- 
tion. One of the speakers then observed, *‘ A few years ago, there were not above one 
or two ministers i: America that would venture to avow themselves Unitarians !! and he 
remembered an American clergyman, when in England, demurring us t preaching ina 


Unitarian pulpit, lest it should come to the ears of lus congregation, and raise a prejudice 
against him !!” 
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and turn to God, and po WORKS MEET FOR REPENTANCE.” Acts xxvi.20. Will 
Mr. Gannett hazard his reputation for intelligence and candor, by substituting, 
in these and the like passages, the word reform, in place of the old fashioned 
word repent | 

‘“‘ The Holy Spirit,” we are told in “the Scriptural Interpreter,” signifies 
“the spiritual influences of Christianity, including its divine truths, its holy 
character, and the miraculous gifts which were enjoyed by its first disciples.”— 
We recommend tothe Berry Street Conference that, at their next general 
meeting, they endeavor to settle the meaning of the words, Holy Spirit. This 
and the like phraseology is certainly of frequent occurrence in the New Testa- 
ment, and it is no light disgrace to liberal interpreters, and is calculated to bring 
suspicion upon their whole scheme, that scarcely any two of them explain it 
alike. 


3. The Christian Ministry, with an Inquiry into the Causes of 
its Inefficiency. By the Rev. Cuartes Bripees, B. A., Vicar of 
Old Newton, Suffolk, and author of Exposition of Psalm cxix. In 
two volumes. Firsi American from the second London edition, 
corrected and enlarged. New York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker 


& Brewster. 1831. 


“Mr. Bridges,” says Dr. Milnor of New York,“ is a distinguished (¢ ‘lergyman 
of the Church of England—a man of sterling piety, of the most decidedly evan- 
gelical sentiments, and of a catholic spirit towards Christians of other denomi- 
nations. The work is, in my opinion, calculated for general usefulness, but 
will be found eminently adapted to the use of students preparing for the work 
of the ministry, and of those already engaged in its sacred duties, who, called 
to their responsible office by the Holy Spirit, desire to ‘‘ show themselves ap- 
proved unto God as workmen that need not to be ashamed.” 


4. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Moses Srvart, 
Asssociate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Insti- 
tution at Andover. Fourth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. An- 
dover: Flagg & Gould. 1831. pp. 248. 


Says Professor Stuart in his Preface, “I have revised the present Edition 
throughout, and have made a multitude of additions and corrections of a subor- 
dinate kind. No page ofthe third edition has escaped some change ; although, 
for the most part, the alterations are of such a nature as will not attract the no- 
tice of readers in general.” ‘‘ The labor which I have bestowed on the present 
edition will at least be regarded as furnishing some evidence, that my desire is 
strong to improve the work as much as lies in my power.” 


5. Church Psalmody: A Collection of Psalms and Hymns adapt- 
ed to Public Worship. Selected from Dr. Watts, and other Au- 
thors. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1831. pp. 576. 


The Compilers of this work are Messrs. Lowell Mason and David Greene, of 
this city. The number of Psalms and Hymns contained in it is 1185. Of these, 
421 are from Dr. Watts, “ who has undoubtedly written more good Psalms and 
Hymns of a highly lyrical character than any other author, and to whom the 
church is indebted, probably, for nearly half of all the valuable lyric poetry in 
the language.”—No pains have been spared by the Compilers to render this 
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collection as complete and perfect as the nature of the case admits. They have 
had access to “nearly all the good lyric poetry in the English language,” and 
have selected and arranged with much taste and judgement. The work is tho- 
roughly Evangelical in doctrine and spirit, and is well worthy the attention of 
those who desire to improve the Psalmody of our churches. 


6. A Selection of Hymns, adapted to the Devotions of the Closet, 
the Family, and the Social Circle, and containing subjects appro- 
priaie to the Monthly Concerts of Prayer fur the success of Missions 
and Sunday Schools, and other Special Occasions. By ARcHIBALD 
Avexanner, D. D. New York: J. Leavett. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1831. pp. 624. 


This selection of Hymns is “ intended for private, rather than public use,” 
and has been prepared with the special view of aiding in the devotions of the 
closet, the family, and the social meeting. ‘It will be equally suited to all 
Evangelical denominations,” as “ all have been made to contribute more or less 
to the collection.” It is not designed to supersede other similar publications, 
but rather to be supplementary to them ; as the Editor assures us that “ much 
the larger part of the hymns in this volume are not contained in any of the col- 
lections which have been printed, or widely circulated, in this country.” 


7. The Christian Lyre. By Josnvua Leavirr. Fifth Edition 
Revised. New York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1831. pp. 216. 

The first volume of this little work, published in monthly numbers, is now 
complete. It contains a variety of hymns and tunes adapted to the use of fam- 
ilies and social meetings, particularly in revivals of religion. “ Tlie work is not 
designed to please scientific musicians, so much as to profit plain Christians.” 
It is highly recommended by respectable ministers and others, and will be in- 
troduced, in many places, with interest and profit. 


8. Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. No. 1. Words and 
Music arranged by Tuomas Hastines of Utica, and Lowett Ma- 
son of Boston. Utica: Hastings, Tracy, & Williams. 1831. pp. 
42. 


This little work, like that last noticed, is a periodical, designed to consist of 
twelve numbers. The object of the two publications is the same, and is one, we 
think, of great importance. ‘ Psalms and hymns of the ordinary character are 
well adapted to the use of large and dignified assemblies ; but for the accom- 
modation of families and private circles, something more simple, chantant, and 
melodious in its character is more appropriate.” Several of the melodies in the 
number before us “ have been composed expressly for the work. None of them, 
it is believed, have been injured by irrelevant associations. The words have 
been selected with care, and in all things the compilers have aimed at that 
species of chaste simplicity, which is so favorable to the promotion of religious 
feeling.” 


9. An Essay on Repentance. By Tuomas Scorr, Rector of 
Aston Sanford, Bucks. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1831. pp. 
116. 





